BAIl Traces | 
BOf Job Bias 


— 


Under Fire 


Pres. John F. Kennedy, launch- 
ing a broad attack on racial bias, 
has called on his newly created 
Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity to remove 

§ “every trace” of discrimination in 
employment by the government 
and its contractors. 


Addressing the first meeting of 
the 28-member committee in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House, 
Kennedy declared there was “no 
more important domestic issue” 
than the drive to stamp out job dis- 
crimination. 

The President noted that his ex- 
ecutive order setting up the com- 
ittee armed it with broad powers, 
which he said should be exercised 
“with fairness, with understanding, 
with an open mind, and a generous 
gpirit of cooperation—and also 

j with firmness.” 


Complaint Policy Set 
The committee, headed by Vice 
B Pres, Lyndon B. Johnson as chair- 
man and Labor See. Arthur J. 
Goldberg as vice chairman, includes 
§ Cabinet members, officials from in- 
dependent agencies, and business, 
labor and religious leaders. 

The labor members are AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
both of whom served on the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Government 
Contracts during the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

§ Following organizational actions, 
the top-level committee: 

@ Scheduled a late April meet- 
ing of major government contrac- 
tors and an early May session with 
union leaders to explore “the steps 
that can be taken to eradicate job 
discrimination from government 
contracts.” Regional meetings will 
be held after the initial national 
conferences. 

@ Approved an_ investigation 
policy for handling complaints un- 
Eder which contracting agencies will 
continue to have primary responsi- 
bility for investigations, aided by 
the committee’s staff. 

@ Approved Johnson’s appoint- 
ments of subcommittees to study 
special problems involving appren- 
ticeship and training, vocational 
education programs, promotions 
and upgrading, franchise industries 
and religious group cooperation. 


Can Terminate Contracts 


Under terms of the President’s 
executive order, government con- 
tracts must include an agreement 
that contractors will not practice 
discrimination. The committee will 
have the power to recommend suits 
by the Justice Dept. to enforce 
these non-discrimination clauses, 
and can terminate any contract be- 
Cause of job bias. 


In his opening statement to the 
Committee, Johnson suid “we 
tamnot and we will not permit 
the government of the U.S. to be 
& partner or a participant in 
racial or religious discrimina- 
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Senate in Fight to Salvage 


Administration, Wage Bill 


GIANT ‘SHEARS are wielded by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at ceremonial ribbon cutting which 


launched mammoth Union-Industries Show in Detroit. Left to right are: Detroit’s Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani; Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; Retail Clerks’ Pres. James Suffridge; Richard F. Walsh, 
president of AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept., which sponsored show; Meany; United 
Garment Workers Pres. Joseph McCurdy; and Joseph Lewis, secretary-treasurer of Union Label 


Dept. and show manager. 


CAB Probe To Open: 


Strike Aid Pact Pays 
Airlines $12 Million 


Payments to struck airlines under the industry’s so-called mutual 
aid pact have mounted to more than $12.5 million, reports filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board reveal. 

The agreement among 10 of the nation’s largest airlines—actually 
a form of self-financed strike insurance—provides that companies 
which get extra business as the 
result of a strike against a com- 
peting line hand over to the struck 
line the profit from diverted traffic.| agreement over the scope of the 

Meanwhile the CAB prepared | ivestigation has delayed the 
to launch its previously an- | “tart of the hearing. : 
nounced full-scale inquiry into The hearing ' will deal with 
the operations of the pact, which whether the airline aid pact is in 
labor has charged pndermines the public interest. 
collective bargaining in the air- (Continued on Page 2) 


line industry. The CAB inquiry 
was ordered last June but dis- 


Railroad Unions Give Commission 
New Proposal for Job Stabilization 


Five railroad operating unions 


have proposed a guaranteed annual wage and a reduction of hours 


% the keystone of a program aimed at stabilizing employment in the industry. fat 
union proposals were made to the 15-member presidential commission investigating railroad 

Work rules and composition of train crews. Earlier, management had asked the tripartite commission 

#© recommend abolition cf most firemen jobs and drastic revision of work schedules, job assignments 


Md methods of determining pay. 
Unions representing 210,000 op- 
“ating employes—the Locomotive 
Premen & Enginemen, Trainmen, 
witchmen and the unaffiliated Lo- 
Be wotive Engineers and Railway 
Ors—told the commission 

that widespread unemployment in 
Mdustry has been coupled with 


receive regular pay in the suc- 
ceeding 12 months, 

Other union demands included 
financial protection for employes 
displaced as a result of mergers, 
abandonment of facilities or tech- 
nological changes; night differential, 
holiday pay, reimbursement for 

(Continued on Page 2) 


“extremely irregular use of those 
kept on the payroll.” . 

Eli L. Oliver, economist for 
the brotherhoods, called for a 
guaraatee by the railroads that 
any employe with eight months 
of service in the current year and 
at least five years of service dur- 


ing the preceding 10 years will 


Label Show 
Fun, Frolic 
Prove Lure 


Detroit—Hundreds of thousands 
of persons trooped through the 
aisles of the 1961 AFL-CIO Union 
Industries Show in this city’s mod- 
ern Cobo Hall, hoping to win 
prizes that included everything 
from a new kitchen to a fibre glass 
boat, from a union-made suit of 
clothes to a black Angus steer. 

Others waited in line for free 
hair cuts and manicures by un- 
ion barbers and beauticians. Kids 
queued up to take chances on win- 
ning a free Dalmatian puppy or 
to get some pink spun-sugar candy 
offered by the American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers. 

The Clothing Workers sewed 
on loose buttons for show vis-_ 
itors. Lovely ladies from the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers mod- 
eled union label clothes in two 
fashion shows a day. 


The crowds were fascinated by 
the exhibit of the Meat Cutters, 
where butchers skillfully turned 
huge sides of beef into the small 
package sizes found at the meat 
counters of supermarkets. Here a 
trio of lambs munched corn and 
waited for the wool shearing exhibit 
held several times a day. In a 
nearby pen, the soft-eyed black 
Angus steer nervously contemplated 
his future. 

Bricklayers worked silently build- 
ing their 3-foot by 100-foot display 
wall. Plasters constructed a mam- 
moth exhibit. Offset presses rolled 
out a map of the central city of 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Close Vote 
Seen on 


Coverage 


By Gene Zack 


The Senate opened a major 
battle to salvage the Admin- 


\|istration’s minimum wage bill 


with an early showdown seen 
on efforts to cut back sharply 


| provisions on coverage of ad- 


ditional workers. 

Pres. Kennedy’s “priority” pro- 
posals for broadening the 23- 
year-old wage-hour law reached 


j) the floor after winning approval 
f\in the Senate Labor Committee by 


an overwhelming 13-2 vote. 


The bill, sponsored by Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.) would raise 
the minimum, in steps, to $1.25 for 
those presently covered; would pro- 
| Vide 4.3 million new workers, most 
lof them in retail trade, with an im- 
mediate $1-an-hour wage, rising in 
steps to $1.25; and would gradually 
reduce the workweek for newly 
covered employes to 40 hours. 

Although Senate sources ex- 
pressed optimism that the final 
Senate version of minimum wage 
legislation will be close to the 
Administration’s proposals, the 
bill will have to go to a House- 
Senate conference to iron out dif- 
ferences with the watered-down 
version passed by the House. 


By a one-vote margin, the House 
rejected an’ Administration-backed 
compromise and substituted a bill 
providing a minimum of only $1.15 
for presently covered employes, and 
protection of only 1.3 million more 
employes with a wage floor of only 
$1 and no ceiling on hours. 

A major challenge to the 
McNamara bill lay in an amend- 
ment submitted by Sen. A. S, 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) to ex- 
empt from coverage more than 
1.1 million employes in retail 

(Continued on Page 12) 


*R-T-W’ Forces 
Take Licking 
In Legislatures 


By David L. Perlman 


Lobbyists for so-called “right-to. 
work” laws, who began the year 
with an optimistic report to big 
business clients: describing ‘“con- 
stantly expanding and intensifying 
activities in the states,” have little 


vey reveals. 

In no state has a bill outlaw- 
ing the union shop been passed 
this year. In no state is a pend- 
ing bill currently considered a 
serious threat. 

“Work” bills have been killed in 
the legislatures of three states— 
New Mexico, Idaho and Kansas— 
in the latter of which an attempt 
was made to “put teeth into” an 

(Continued eu Page 11) 
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- present time-mileage formula for 


TWO PUBLIC MEMBERS of presidential commission studying 
work rules dispute between railroad unions and management got a 
first-hand look at the job of locomotive fireman during a three-hour 
trip on a fast Chesapeake & Ohio freight train. In a pre-departure 
‘briefing, Fireman H. F. Tulloh explains the engine alarm lights and 


“— which warn him of trouble 


A. Myers, center, and Russell A. Smith. 


Railroad Unions Offer 
Job Stabilization Plan 


railroads with adequately trained 
engineers.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


away-from-home expenses, and a 
jointly-administered engineer train- 
ing program. 

Reduction in hours, under the 
union proposals, would be accom- 
plished through revision of the 


computing a “basic day.” he un- 
ions also proposed a straight time- 
and-one-half overtime rate after the 
basic day in place of the present 
complicated “speed formula.” 

In asking for a night differen- 
tial and holiday pay for train 
crews, the unions pointed out 
that these are benefits which have 
long been standard practice in 
other industries. 

Spelling out rail labor’s concep- 
tion of the rple of the locomotive 
fjreman as both an assistant to the 
engineer and as a trainee for the 
position, the operating unions pro- 
posed “a jointly administered train- 
ing program that would supply U.S. 


Hayes Raps 


Bodies on Fee Hiking 


Urbana, Ill.—Medical associations have attempted to “destroy the 


effectiveness” of union-negotiated 


raising” their fees, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes has charged. 
Addressing the annual educational. conference of the Illinois 
State Council of Machinists here, Hayes said that the medical 


gram under which new employes 
would begin as trainees and prog- 
ress in four stages to engineer. 


.rected changes of residence, and 


Favorable Signs Appear, BUT: 


signs to Commissioners Charles 


They asked for a three-year pro- 


Under the safeguards asked for 
workers displaced by mergers, 
abandonments or technological 
changes, employes who lose their 
jobs or are demoted would re- 
ceive a “displacement allowance” 
for a five-year period equal to 
regular monthly earnings. 

Other protection asked includes 
expenses during management-di- 


reimbursement for loss in sale of 
homes or loss incurred by breaking 
a lease. 

The presidential commission, 
made up of five members each rep- 
resenting labor, management and 
the public, is scheduled to submit 
its non-binding recommendations 
in December. 


Medical 


medical care plans by “arbitrarily 


lobby is vigorously opposing health? 


care for the aged through the 
social security system because doc- 
tors fear the government may begin 
“to analyze and question the sacred 
system of private fees.” 

The IAM president, an AFL- 
CIO vice president and Executive 
Council member, cited labor’s “bit- 
ter experience” with feehiking by 
the doctors. He declared: 


“Time after time we have been 
able to get specific insurance pay- 
ments to cover specific kinds of ill- 
nesses and disabilities, only to have 
the medical association erase these 
benefits by arbitrarily raising the 
fee structure. 


“What happens, for example, 
is that the standard fee for an 
appendectomy is $150. We ne- 
gotiate with an employer to get 
insurance providing $100 for an 
appendectomy. The next day all 
the doctors in town raise the fee 
to $250.” 

Hayes said that if medical pay- 
ments were provided for under so- 
cial security instead of under pri- 
vate insurance, doctors “will be less 
able to engage in practices so di- 
rectly at variance with the public 
good.” 


The IAM president called on 
union members to become - 
surance salesmen” and help inform 


“in 


to provide health care for the aged 
under social security, as advocated 
by Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

He warned that the “power- 
ful and well-financed doctors’ 
lobby” is trying to kill the health- 
care program, and declared that 
doctors have fought prepaid 
medical care “as though they 
fear the outbreak of an epidemic 
of good health.” 


Injunction 
Darlington 


Milliken firm might be held to have‘ 


Greensboro, N. C.—A new hearing by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on the four-year-old Darlington Mfg. Co. case has been 
temporarily blocked by a federal court injunction obtained here by 
the Deering, Milliken & Co. textile chain. 

The NLRB, acting on new evidence indicating that the Deering, 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Blue-Collar Breadwinners 
Sall Lead Jobless Parade 


A dow “favorable” signs appeared in the nation’s job picture in March, the Labor Dept. has 
| reported, even as the brunt of “very high” unemployment continued to be borne by members of the 
S|) factory work force who are family breadwinners. 
Meanwhile, Chairman Walter W. Heller of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers told 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress that getting the unemployed back to work and idle 


factories into production “cannot¢ 
be done overnight.” 

In other testimony, Leon Keyser- 
ling, who held Heller’s post under 
the Truman Administration, told a 
Senate housing subcommittee that 
the Kennedy Administration’s gen- 
eral economic program would leave 
the nation with as much un- 
employment and idle plant capacity 
at the end of next year as now. 


Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, Labor 
Dept. manpower expert, listed a 
series of “plus” and “minus” 
signs to fill out an earlier sum- 
mary which showed March un- 
ployment at a 20-year high of 
5.5 million while employment 
rose more than seasonally to a 
March high of 65.5 million. 


Wolfbein saw these favorable 
signs: a significant increase in em- 
ployment; “a slight lift in the fac- 
tory workweek,” with a gain of 
12 minutes to 39.1 hours; con- 
tinuing though “slight” weekly de- 
creases in those drawing jobless 
pay; “cessation” of the long down- 
turn in steel and soft goods; and a 
drop in part-time workers. 


He listed these unfavorable signs: 


@ Most important, in the face 
of high employment, “unemploy- 
ment remained at relatively high 
levels of 5.5 million, with an un- 
employment rate of 6.9 percent, 
seasonally adjusted.” 


@ Long-term unemployment— 
those jobless 15 weeks or longer— 
rose to 1.9 million, equaling the 
postwar high of April 1958. 


@ Factory employment, at 15.5 
million in March, was a little more 
than 1 million below a year ago 
and continued to drop. 


@ Some 70 percent of the 1 
million drop in factory jobs over 
the year was concentrated in the 
metalworking sector—autos, steel 
and machinery. 


@ Earnings of factory workers, 
a key indicator, rose by 85 cents 
to an average of $90.71 a week in 
March but still were 20 cents be- 
low a year ago. 


e “The impact of unemploy- 
ment on the married, family bread- 
winner” is pointed up by the fact he 


crease of 600,000 over the year. 


pervasive,” with 101 of the na- 
tion’s 150 major labor market 
areas Classified as depressed with 


Holds Up 
Hearing 


controlled the operations of the 
Darlington, S. C., mill, ordered the 
point argued before a trial exami- 
ner. 

Previously the NLRB had found 
the Darlington company guilty of 
unfair labor practices for closing 
its plant after its workers had voted 
for union representation. The de- 
cision, however, provided no relief 
for more than 500 Darlington work- 
ers who were left jobless. 


the American people of the need 


‘The Textile Workers Union 


of America has consistently 
asked that Deering, Milliken— 
the parent chain—be held respon- 
sible for the unfair practices and 
be required to provide jobs and 
back pay for the Darlington 
workers. Roger Milliken at the 
time of Darlington’s closing was 
president of both units. 


A hearing on the request for a 
permanent injunction has 


now numbers 2.2 million or 40 per- 
cent of the total jobless—an in- 


@ Unemployment is “still very 


been | claim. 


unemployment of 6 percent or 
over. 
Wolfbein called attention to an 
over-the-year trend in which wom- 
en accounted for two-thirds of the 
increase in the labor force while 
family breadwinners were joining 
the ranks of the jobless. 


Shift in Work Force 


The changing character of the 
economy offered an explanation, 
with white-collar employment in- 
creasing by 1.5 million over the 
year to a total of 29.7 million while 
blue-collar jobs shrank by 1 mil- 
lion to 22.5 million. 

The report gave this background: 
“The occupational trends point 
up the problems of re-employment 
for men who lose blue-collar jobs. 


“The only occupation groups 
where men registered employ- 
ment gains over the year were 
the professional, technical and 
managerial. Even allowing for 
the considerable mobility in the 
American labor force, few un- 
employed semi-skilled or un- 
skilled workers could qualify for 
such jobs without considerable 
retraining. 

“Moreover, the largest employ- 
ment gains have occurred among 
women in clerical and domestic 
service work. These are fields where 
women workers have predominated 
because of relatively low pay scales 
for men, greater aptitude of women 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Two of the questions listed in 
the CAB statement of issues to be 
explored are: 

“Will the pact bring about viola- 
tions of the carriers’ duty to bar- 
gain in good faith? . 
“Will it compel multi-employer 
or industry-wide bargaining?” 
Northwest Chief Beneficiary 
Northwest Airlines, which joined 
the pact only last year, has been 
the chief beneficiary of payments 
made thus far in 1961. The com- 
pany’s operations have been cur- 
tailed by a strike of its flight engi- 
neers, members of the Machinists. 
Five airlines, operating competing 
domestic and international routes, 
have paid over $2.27 million to 
Northwest under the mutual aid 
agreement, 

United Air Lines paid a total of 
$1.05 million to Northwest; Pan 
American World Airways paid 
$600,000; Capital Airlines, $400,- 
000; American Airlines, $176,500, 
and Trans World Airlines, $43,000. 
Basis of payments was increased 
revenue during the period of the 
strike, after deduction of additional 
operating costs. 

The latest reports filed with 
the CAB also showed payments 
to Eastern Air Lines totaling 
more than $835,000 as an after- 
math of a partial shutdown last 
June when pilots balked at an 
order permitting federal aviation 
inspectors to displace crew mem- 
bers from their regular duty po- 
sitions during inspection flights. 


Some of the companies had 
challenged Eastern’s invocation of 
the mutual aid pact in this case 
and the payments were held up 
until an arbitrator upheld Eastern’s 


scheduled for April 20. 


and traditional employer prefer. 
ences.” 

Heller told the Joint Economic 
Committee there will still exist “g 
tough problem of unemployment” 
even after a “substantial” boost in 
production. 


He said the government’s spend- 
ing, tax and credit policies would 


be adequate but for international, 
political and other restraints on 
their “full use” at the present time, 


European experts wondered, he 


said, whether the prospective budg. § 
et deficits of $2 billion to $3 billiog 
would be “too small” to stimulate 
recovery. 


Sen. William Proxmire (D. 
Wis.) offered the view that large 
deficits “won’t be acceptable to 


Congress,” while Rep. Thomas 


B. Curtis (R-Mo.) asserted there 
would be inflation “unless we 
control some of this deficit spend. 
ing.” 


Heller discussed the Administra 
tion’s approach to general as well 
as specific types of unemployment 
and added: 

“We certainly do not view 4 per 
cent unemployment as a rock-bot 
tom minimum. As policies to im 
prove the ability and the skill com. 
position of the labor force take 
effect, it. will be possible in sus 
tained prosperity to hold the rate of 
unemployment somewhere below 
that figure.” 


Strike Aid Pact Gives 
Airlines $12.5 Million 


go beyond the surface operatiom 
of the agreement in exploring th 
impact on labor-management rel 
tions received a partial setbact 
when the board upheld a tid 
examiner’s action in limiting th 
scope of the inquiry. 

The examiner, C. Thomas Simos, 
struck from the list of issues to & 
explored a question dealing with 
future plans and oral agreemenll 
among the airlines in the field o 
labor-management relations. Th 
board rejected the appeal from th 
examiner’s action by the CAB “w 
reau counsel,” who has the role 
presenting the facts in the ca 
from the viewpoint of the publici# 
terest involved. 


The bureau counsel’s appeal wi 
supported by a brief submitted 
seven unions with members ¢i 
ployed by airlines involved—t 
Pilots, Flight Engineers, Machi 
ists, Air Line Dispatchers, Tr 
port Workers, Railway Clerks aol 
Auto Workers. 


The mutual aid agreement 78 
originally set up by six airlise 
in October 1958 at the time d 
an IAM strike against 
Airlines. The CAB approved 
agreement despite the strong pi* 
tests of unions in the 
which charged it would dams 
ners bargaining and viol 

the spirit of the Railway La 
Act, under which the air 
port industry*operates. 


The original agreement provm® 
that mutual aid payments 
made only when the 
called to enforce demands ia # 
cess of recommendations made 
a presidential emergency 
was amended last year to ° 
strikes in which no em 
board had been set up and @ 
mit four additional airlines. 


Union hopes that the CAB would 


strike 


nautic 
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Seniority Being Protected: 


—_— 


IAM Working Out. 
Merger Job Rights 


Proposals for safeguarding the seniority rights of 12,000 members 
of the Machinists, under the approaching consolidation of Capital 
Airlines and United Airlines, are being hammered out by IAM 


officials at a series of conferences 
The merger of the two carriers 


in the nation’s capital. 
into the largest airline in the U.S. 


won approval from the Civil Aero-® 


nautics Board, which spelled out 
detailed labor protective provisions 
applicable for a three-year period. 

Officers of IAM District 141, 
which represents 9,000 members 
employed by United, and District 
144, representing 3,000 members 
employed by Capital, were working 
on proposals to dovetail seniority 
rights of members employed by the 
two airlines. 

The seniority proposals will 
be submitted to United, accord- 
ing to IAM Airline Coordinator 
Frank Heisler, as a basis for 
carrying out the CAB’s pro- 
visions for protecting workers’ 
rights when combined operations 
begin June 1. 

The CAB order, providing pro- 
tection for employes who have been 
on the payrolls of both airlines 
since July 19, 1960, the date the 
merger was first announced, stip- 
ulated that: 

@ No employe may be “placed 
in worse position” on wages as a 
result of the merger. 

@ United must pay moving ex- 
penses and protect employes against 
loss of investment in their homes 
in case of transfers due to merger. 


@ Any employe laid off in the 
next three years as a result of 
merger is entitled’ to choose be- 
tween monthly dismissal pay or a 
lump-sum termination payment. 

The monthly dismissal pay, com- 
puted at 60 percent of regular 
wages, will continue while the em- 
ploye is out of work. It is subject 
to reduction by the amount of any 
earnings. Under the formula, an 
employe with one year’s service 
would receive dismissal pay for 
six months; two years’ service, 12 
months; three years’ service, 18 
months; five years’ service, 36 
months; 10 years’ service, 48 
months; and 15 years’ service, 60 
months. 

If the employe elects termina- 
tion pay, he would receive three 
months’ wages for one year of 
service; six months’ pay for two 
years of service; nine months’ 
pay for three years’ service; and 
12 months’ pay for five years 
or more service. 


- 


Spokesmen for United at the 
CAB hearings indicated the merger 
will have no immediate effect on 
employment. 


Indiana Firm Flees 
Despite ‘Work’ Law 


Muncie, Ind.—Indiana’s “right-to-work” law has not saved the 
state from losing runaway industries that flee to the South, State 
Labor Commissioner Hobart Butler said here at a final meeting of 
union members stranded by the moving of the Acme-Lees Division 


of the Serrick Corp. 


The 43-year-old plant closed‘ 


Mar. 31 and operations will be 
Teopened in Cullman, Ala. Auto 
Workers Local 459 took wage cuts 
to keep the plant here, but de- 
clined to cut further to the $1.10- 
$1.35 an hour level to compete 
with the Alabama location. 

Next round in the union’s 
battle for its 135 members will 
come May 5 when an arbiter 
hears company arguments that 
it should not be compelled to 
pay insurance benefits to 35 for- 
mer workers. 


At the final get-together for 
Acme-Lees workers in the Eastern 
Indiana Labor Center, the state 
labor commissioner asked why in- 
dustry continues to move out of 
Indiana “if the ‘right-to-work’ law 
% 80 good?” 

Saying that the state does not 
Want to compete with states where 
Industry offers 75 cents to $1.15 an 
hour, Butler declared: “We want 
Idustry in Indiana that will pay 
decent wages.” 


Butler represented Gov. Mat- 
thew Welsh (D) at the farewell. 
He said runaway plants are a 
®rious problem in states like 
Indiana, Mlinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Butler urged more 
Worker-retraining programs and 
ate development committees 


Seeking to keep good industries © 


While working also to attract new 
Ones, 


The closing of the Acme-Lees 
t will mean hardship for many 
Workers, particularly those over 45, 


T said. 


) During 1958 contract negotia- 
union members agreed to 

VY wage cuts and speeded-up 
Poduction standards to keep the 


“Ompany in a “competitive po- 


sition.” The decision to move, the 
union said, was brought about by 
the lure of still lower wages in 
Alabama. 


Rail Lighter 
Captains Win 
Pay Increase 


New York—Captains of railroad 
lighters moving freight in New 
York harbor have approved a con- 
tract giving them wage increases of 
16.5 cents an hour and referring a 
dispute over job assignments to the 


already 
rules. 

The agreement gives the 800 
members of Longshoremen’s Local 
996, Lighter Captains, new rates 
ranging from $20.01 to $21.49 a 
day; improved health and welfare 
benefits; and a pay differential of 
about $1.20 a day for captains of 
lighters with cargo-hoisting equip- 
ment. 

The new scales bring the captains 
to wage parity with other railroad 
groups. 

In negotiations with seven rail- 
roads over a 17-month period, 
Local 996 had been asking a daily 
wage of $25 and maintenance of 
the status quo in assigning cap- 
tains to lighters. The settlement 
came during a final 30-day cool- 
ing off period under the Railway 
Labor Act, and shortly before a 
strike deadline. 


The agreement to turn the job- 
assignment dispute over to the Pres- 
idential Railroad Commission calls 
for a study group with members 
nominated by labor, by manage- 
ment, and by Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy. 


studying railroad work 


» 


Presidential Railroad Commission |: 


OOOO 


ZOOLOGI 


>. 


CAL EMPLOYES want a written contract with manageme 
Coney Island Aquarium, these pickets are telling the public in signs at the Fordham entrance of 
the New York Zoological Park. Local 1501 of the State, County & Municipal Employes walked 
out after three years of unsuccessful attempts to get union recognition and a contract for 305 employes. 


he 


PRAHA oo 


~ y ot . ee SS . 
nt of the Bronx Zoo and the 


Animals Join’ 
Zoo Strike 
Picket Line 


New York—Zoological employes 
staged a pet show on the picket 
line and kept enough members on 
duty to care for the animals when 
they walked out on strike at the 
Bronx Zoo and the Coney Island 
Aquarium here. 

“We're striking against the man- 
agement, not the kids or the ani- 
mals,” said an officer of Local 
1501, State, County & Municipal 
Employes. 

Photographers and _ children 
made a beeline for the zoo’s Bos- 
ton Post Road entrance when 
they spotted the strikers march- 
ing with boa constrictors, rock 
pythons and rat snakes perched 
on the shoulders of snake han- 
diers and monkeys, sheep and 
goats squirming in the picket 
line. 

A Times reporter noted that the 
monkeys, and some of the pickets, 
gave the snakes a wide berth. But 
the youngsters enjoyed the show— 
the only one there was to see, since 
management shut the zoo and the 
aquarium when the walkout started 
Easter Sunday. 


AFSCME Local 1501 has repre- 
sented menagerie keepers, mainte- 
nance workers, office, restaurant 
and clerical employes for about five 
years. Local officers say members 
got tired of working without a con- 
tract or union recognition. 

Three years ago they struck 
for recognition, returned when 
management said it would ne- 
gotiate. The result was what the 
union called broken promises 
and what the Zoological Society 
said was “virtual” recognition. 

r The Zoological Society is sup- 
ported by private and public funds, 
with much of the money coming 
from the city. The union said 
wages are not an issue at this time. 


Chrysler Locals 


Elect Negotiators 


Detroit—Nine Chrysler  sub- 
councils of the Auto Workers have 
finished the job of preparing recom- 
mendations for collective bargain- 
ing proposals and have elected one 
member each to the UAW commit- 
tee which will negotiate a new con- 
tract with the Chrysler Corp. 

The sub-councils met for two or 
three days each in March or April. 
After the UAW collective bargain- 
ing convention meets here Apr. 26 
through Apr. 29, the UAW’s Na- 
tional Chrysler Council will adapt 
the program to the needs of Chrys- 
‘er workers, UAW Vice Pres. Nor- 


man Matthews said. 


Rival Bakery Unions 
Sign No-Raiding Pact 


A no-raiding agreement, to be followed by “negotiations looking 
to a merger,” has been signed by the AFL-CIO-affiliated American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers and the 75-year-old Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers, which was expelled from the federation in 
December 1957 on findings of corrupt domination. 


The agreement was announced 
jointly by ABC Pres. Daniel E. 
Conway and Max Kralstein, B&C 
acting secretary-treasurer. 

The B&C’s two top officers, Pres. 
James G. Cross and Sec.-Treas. 
Peter H. Olson, are scheduled to be 
tried May 1 by the expelled union’s 
executive board on charges of mis- 
appropriating $35,000 in union 
funds. Both have been suspended 
from office pending the trial. 


The agreement pledges that 
each union will discontinue ef- 
forts to win bargaining rights at 
plants under contract with the 
other union. 


It states that “the parties will in 
due course initiate meetings and 
discussions exploring the possibility 
of merging into a single interna- 
tional union representing all bakery 
and confectionery workers.” 


The truce became effective on 


signature and continues unless can-|- 


celed on 30 days’ notice by either 
party. 

Leading up to the agreement 
were these major developments: 


@ The ABC, formed by a group 
of local unions opposed to the 
Cross leadership and determined to 
remain a part of the mainstream 
of the labor movement, chalked up 
an almost unbroken string of or- 
ganizing victories and soon ‘sur- 
passed the older union in member- 
ship. 

@ Internal dissension split the 
B&C into warring. camps. In a 
federal court suit, Cross was 
charged with misusing union funds 
for personal gainj*and_ an inde- 
pendent audit of the B&C’s finances 
was sought. : 


Ouster Blocked by Court 


Efforts by Cross to oust his op- 

ponents, including Kralsiein, whom 
he attempted to fire as an interna- 
tional representative and remove 
from the B&C executive board, 
were blocked by court order. 
_ Early this year a proposed settle- 
ment of the court suit, involving 
payment of $250,000 to Cross in 
lieu of a pension in return for his 
resignation, threatened to torpedo 
progress towards reunification. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sharply denounced the proposed 
deal as “unconscionable.” Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg ordered an 


investigation into the union’s finan- 
cial dealings. . 

The suspension of Cross and 
Olson followed and the court hear- 
ing on whether the proposed settle- 
ment should be approved was post- 
poned until after the B&C execu- 
tive board’s trial of the two officers. 

The no-raiding agreement was 
approved by the executive boards 
of both unions and statements by 
Conway and Kralstein accompanied 
the text of the pact. 


Conway, expressing - gratitude 
“for the statesmanlike attitude of 
the present spokesmen for the 
B&C,” said the agreement pro- 
vides a “splendid opportunity for 
all workers in our industry. to 
resume their familiar roles as 
brothers and sisters in one union 
under the banner of the AFL- 
cio.” 


Kralstein pledged that the B&C 
“will do everything within its power 
to make such a merger come into 
being,” and added: 

“To the primary job of organ- 
izing unorganized workers within 
our jurisdiction, we can now devote 
all of our efforts, energies and 
combined strength.” 


UAW, ‘Big Three’ 
Extend SUB 


Detrcit—The Auto Workers 
have reached agreement with the 
industry’s “Big Three” to assure 
additional supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits for laid-off workers 
during the period of the new fed- 
eral temporary unemployment com- 
pensation law. 

The union announced the sign- 
ing of memorandums of under- 
standing with Ford Motor Co. and 
Chrysler Corp., similar to agree- 
ments entered into earlier with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., under which 
UAW members will receive a max- 
imum of 39 weeks of SUB benefits. 
This new ceiling, the same as the 
one established under TUC, re- 
places the previous limit of 26 
weeks. 


The UAW also negotiated simi- 
lar pacts for extended SUB bene- 
fits with American Motors Corp, 
and Eaton Manufacturing Co. to 
provide added financial aid to long- 
term jobless auto workers. 
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luth, Minn., under auspices of v 


OR ELDERLY to be erecte 


te) 
acation fund of Intl. Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers Local 31 and union employers, is shown in 
an architect’s drawing. An $864,000 loan for the 65-suite project 


has been approved by the Hou 


sing and Home Finance Agency. 


Union-Backed Homes 


For Elderly Approved 


Duluth, Minn.—The Housing & Home Finance Agency has 
approved a loan of $864,000 in federal funds “to build the first 


’ union-sponsored housing project 


for elderly persons in downtown 


of its kind, a 65-suite apartment 
Duluth. 


The private building venture was sponsored by union and 


employer trustees of the Duluth® 


Electrical Workers Vacation Fund 
after a survey showed that elderly 
workers would prefer to stay in 
Duluth instead of moving to a fara- 
way location after they retire. 

Agency Dir. Robert C. Weaver 
approved the application under a 
program of direct loans for homes 
for the elderly, for which Congress 
last year appropriated $20 million. 

In Washington, Pres. Gordon 
M. Freeman of the Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers 
has commended IBEW Local 31 
and Vacation Fund trustees for 
their work in planning the five- 
story apartment. 

Pointing out that the project is 
unusual among housing projects for 
the elderly in that it will be built 
in the city’s downtown section, 
Freeman said the sponsors decided 
to < prospective tenants where 
they would like such an apartment 
to be built. 

“They found,” said the IBEW 
president, “that workers wanted to 
stay where they could continue 


First Handbill 
In Japanese 


Aids ACWA 


Honolulu—The Clothing Work- 
ers’ first organizing handbill in the 
Japanese language is winning at- 
tention—and results—in an ACWA 
membership campaign in Hawaii, 
the nation’s newest state. 

Leaflets in English and Japanese 
have been used to carry two prin- 
cipal messages to unorganized 
workers—‘“You are the union” and 
“The Amalgamated way is the 
American way.” 

The union has won National 
Labor Relations Board elections 
at two plants and expects to peti- 
tion for elections at others soon. 

Asking prospective members 
“Who runs the union?” the Amalga- 
mated answers “You do,” and lists 
some of the ways in which ACWA 
members govern themselves dem- 
ocratically. Its latest handbill says, 
in Japanese: -* 

“You elect your own officers; 

“You run your own local union 
affairs; 

“You set the amount of dues you 


PM vou cannot have a strike unless 
you vote to strike by secret ballot; 

“You elect your own negotiating 
committee; 

“You. choose your own shop 
stewards; 

“You decide important policies 
and actions by majority vote.” 


their active participation in com- 
munity activities, without the need 
to set up new friendships and new 
relationships.” He added: “So the 
fund selected a site served by trans- 
it lines, and in the heart of an area 
with stores and community facili- 
ties.” 

Freeman said he hoped the proj- 
ect would set a pattern for. other 
unions with funds to invest in 
major urban areas. 

Officers of the Vacation Fund 
have set up a non-profit organiza- 
tion to build and operate the apart- 
ment. Planned for occupancy by 
July 1, 1962, the building will have 
46 efficiency suites, 16 with one 
bedroom and three with two bed- 
rooms. 

It will have a lounge, meeting 
room, snack bar, craft and hol 
rooms, and a sun deck protected 
by glass shields from the high 
winds of the upper Great Lakes. 
Units will be open to all eligible 
persons over 62 at rents ranging 
from $51 a month for an effi- 
ciency unit, $67 to $80 for one- 
bedroom units, to $110 or $115 
for the two-bedroom suite. 

Trustees of the IBEW-employer 
fund are Business Mgr. Clyde Giles 
and Merle Chapin of Local 31, 
Wesley Harkonen and Abe Solon 
of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association. 


Despite Lack of Transfer Clause: 3 


2 


Court Rules ‘Runaway’ Victims 
‘Have Job Rights in New Plant 


New York—Employes of a company who lost their jobs in a “runaway” plant situation are en. 
#| titled to damages in spite of the fact that their expired contract did not have any transfer clause, the 
U.S. Second Circuit Court of Appeals has ruled. ; 
By a 2-1 vote, the court reversed a lower federal court and sent the case back for further pro. 
ceedings. The majority was made up of Judge Sterry R. Waterman and Judge J. Warren Madden, 


The decision, the first of its kind 
from a U.S. appeals court, involved 
the action of the Glidden Co. on 


#| Nov. 30, 1957, in closing its Dur- 


kee Famous Foods plant at Elm- 
hurst, N. ‘Y., and opening a new 
plant in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Suit Filed by Employes 

A suit for damages was filed 
against the company by five mem- 
bers of Local 852 of the unaffiliated 
Teamsters. Contending that as ben- 
eficiaries of the expired contract 
they were entitled to jobs created 
by the opening of the new plant, 
they asked damages on the ground 
that their rights under the former 
contract entitled them to job prof- 
fers in Bethlehem with the seniority 
acquired at Elmhurst. 

Reviewing the arguments, the 
court majority referred to the com- 
pany’s “bold position” that the col- 
lective bargaining agreement con- 
ferred upon the employes no rights 
that survived the contract after it 
expired Nov. 30, 1957. 

The majority cited several 
New York court decisions sup- 
porting the argument that “rights 
embodied in a collective bargain- 
ing contract enure to the direct 
benefit of employes and may be 
the subject of” a lawsuit. 


It pointed out that the Glidden 
Co. still is living up to provisions 
of the expired Elmhurst contract 
by continuing to give retirement 
pay to those 65 and over; by 
giving pay also to early retirees and 
disabled employes; and by prom- 


Son of Steward 
Wins Scholarship 


New York—The Maritime Un- 
ion has awarded its annual $10,000 
college scholarship to Donald R. 
Carlson of Lansing, IIl., whose 
father is chief steward on a Great 
Lakes oil tanker. 

The scholarship winner, who is 
eligible for up to $2,500 a year for 
tuition and expenses for four years 
at college, is chosen in an annual 
competition open to children of 
NMU members. Harvard Uni- 
versity Prof. John T. Dunlop 
headed the board of judges. 


who wrote the opinion. © 


ising vested rights at 65 to those 
who had reached 45 when the plant 
was closed. 


The company argued that it had]. 


offered “fair consideration” to job 


applications from Elmhurst em-, 
ployes if they would go to Bethie- 


hem and apply there on the same 
basis as new employes. 

“We can see no expense or 
embarrassment” which would have 
resulted if the company had adopt- 
ed a “more rational, not to say 
humane, construction of its con- 


tract,” the court said, and the com- 


pany should have offered jobs with 
accrued seniority to the Elmhurst 
workers. 

Chief Judge J. Edward Lum- 


bard of the Appeals Court, dis. 
senting, said: the issue was not 
whether the employer “acted un. 
generously, as indeed it has” but 
whether it followed the contract, 
The court must interpret the con- 

tract on which the parties agreed 
and not “substitute for it one 
with more humane or Iess de- 
structive terms.” 


The issue was whether the agree. 
ment gave the employes the right 
to “follow the work” to the new 
location, he said, and he said it did 
not. 

“Surely unions are now fully of 
age,” he said, “and are able to 
protect themselves and their mem- 
bers at the bargaining table.” 


Chester Workers Sign 
Ford Rehiring Pact 


Chester, Pa.—The Auto Workers have ratified an agreement with 
the Ford Motor Co. under which many of the 1,250 former em- 
ployes of the closed Chester assembly plant. will have job rights at 


three other Ford plants. 


* 


Dir. Ken Bannon of the UAW’s Ford Dept. said the company 


accepted a plan including two of 
three major union proposals for 
softening the impact of the shut- 
down. 

Bannon said union and manage- 
ment agreed that these steps shall 
be taken for members of UAW 
Local 918: 

@ Members whose work is be- 
ing transferred either to Mahwah, 
N. J., or Norfolk, Va., plants will 
have job rights at those locations 
with full seniority. ; 

@ Members who desire to be 
transferred to the Falcon-Comet 
plant at Matuchen, N. J., will be 
placed in that plant when additional 
workers are required, with seniority 
dating from time of entry at Me- 
tuchen. 

@ Early retirement provisions 
will be applied to all Chester em- 
ployes aged 60 to 65, and to other 
workers at the time they reach 60, 
providing they have not accepted 
other employment with the com- 
pany or severed their relationship. 


The agreement also provides that 
ex-employes who would have been 


a democratically-run union. 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


em 98 z 
YOU ARE THE UNION, this handbill tells prospective members of the Clothing Workers in J ap- 
anese. Circulated in an ACWA organizing drive in Hawaii, the message also assures readers that 
‘The Amalgamated way is the American way,” and lists 13 reasons why members can be served by 


eligible for vacation on June 1 will 
get their vacation pay. 


Bannon said the agreement 
was approved unanimously by 
the Local’ 918 membership, and 
that the Ford department re 
ceived full cooperation from le 
cals at other plants where Chee 
ter workers would be placed, 


The Chester plant closed Mar, 
10 despite pleas for reconsideration 
by members of Local 918, UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther, Gov. 
David L. Lawrence (D-Pa.) and 
others. The UAW carried its cam 
paign to Ford Pres. Henry Ford IL. 

Final agreement was reached 
not long after Bannon appealed t 
Ford. Since the settlement, about 
150 workers have agreed to move 
to Mahwah at once and another 
150 within 30 days. Moving © 
Norfolk are an additional 2. 
Others have until Dec. 31 to apply 
for preferential hiring at the Me 
tuchen plant. 


Green Fund | 
Gives $50,000 
To Institute 


Champaign, Ill.—The Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Illinois her 
has received a $50,000 contribution 
for its building fund from th 
William Green Memorial Fund. 


The gift in memory of the late 
president of the former AFL wil 
be used for the construction of 8 
new building at the institute. 
Illinois: General Assembly r 
voted $350,000 for this purpose. 


In a letter to AFL-CIO Sece 
Treas. William F. Schnitzlet, 
University Pres. David D. Heaty 
expressed gratitude for labors 
gift, “both for its importance @ 
the fulfillment of our building 
plans and as evidence of the com 
fidence of your organization # 
the teaching and research active 
ties of the institute and the alk 
versity.” | 
Martin Wagner, director of i 
Labor and Industrial Relations 
stitute, also wrote Schnitzler “® 
convey . . . the gratitude of 
entire institute staff for your SF 
port of our undertaking.” 
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. UNION MEMBERS across the country will focus attention on how to make best SPEAKERS’ BUREAUS operated. by libraries can provide a two-way street for 
use of public libraries during Apr. 17-22 observance of National Library Week. labor, helping to supply speakers for union meetings and using unionists to tell 
One method of utilizing facilities is scheduling of bookmobile, like one used by labor’s story to other groups. Here William L. Kircher, AFL-CIO assistant direc- 
Cincinnati Public Library, for plant-gate visits during noon hour, — tor of Region IX, confers with Cincinnati Librarian Margaret Sanger on subject. 
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USE OF FILM library equipment is explained to Steelworkers’ Rep. 
Robert Bollard by Miss Karline Brown of Cincinnati Library. Free 
public libraries have been hailed by labor as “an essential part” of 
the nation’s educational opportunities. 


QUICK WAY to check on working conditions in other cities has been developed 
by Sec.-Treas. Freeman Bryant (left) and Pres. Oscar G. Lee of Cincinnati Cooks’ 
Local 177, who study Miami Herald issue at library for business trends. Labor 
participation in Library Week has been urged on all local unions and central 
bodies by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
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LABOR AND INDUSTRY often join forces in setting up special exhibits in li- MOST LIBRARIANS are anxious to set up “labor bookshelves,” like this one 
ies. Shown at Cincinnati beer exhibit are Business Agent William Sheehan in Cincinnati, to help tell the union story. The AFL-CIO has urged affiliates to 
(left) of Brewery Workers Local 199, and the union’s education and research establish similar programs during National Library Week and to encourage trade 
tor, James Wolfe. union use of library facilities to help unionists “become better citizens.” 
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Political Doctors 
HE. AMERICAN Medical Association’s allergic reaction to 


“political medicine” apparently does not extend to. doctors; | *. 


Or maybe they have a peculiar sort of immunity, because they’re 
up to their stethoscopes in politics at the moment and going in 
deeper. i 

Some time this month the AMA is scheduled to step up its polit- 
ical campaign to kill proposals to incorporate health care for the 
aged under the social security system. It plans a series of expensive 
newspaper ads carrying the message already distributed to thousands 


of doctors in the form of office and waiting room posters, leaflets and | : <a 


handbills: that helping the aged meet the cost of medicai care under 
social security is “socialized medicine.” 

The AMA’s right to lobby for its position is not in question. 
But using the prestige of the physician to sell a political position 
on legislation througlf the distribution of political literature in 
his office is not in keeping with the image that most Americans 
have of.their physicians—the men and women to whom they turn 
for health care and advice, not a political pitch. — 

The intensity of the AMA campaign and its lavish expenditures 
are all the more questionable in light of the issue. 

Pres. Kennedy has proposed, and the AFL-CIO strongly supports, 
legislation to help meet the costs of health care for 14 million people 
now 65 and older through the tried and tested social insurance 
mechanism. 

The Anderson-King bill, containing the President’s proposals, 
includes standard safeguards for the freedom of patients to choose 
their own doctors, hospitals, etc. Physicians will continue to have 
full responsibility for decisions on patients’ care, including the need 
for hospitalization. 

The proposed legislation does not permit any federal agency 
to interfere with hospital administration or to supervise or control 
the practice of medicine. Patient-doctor relationships would not 
be affected, and good quality hospital and nursing home services 
would be encouraged. ; 

It is extremely difficult to understand, in terms of the legislation, 
what the AMA is fussing about, why it must ask doctors to plaster 
their office walls with posters and distribute political leaflets along 
with prescriptions to their patients. 


Putting Money to Work 


DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION of how to put union-nego- 
tiated welfare funds to work for the good of the community 
and to meet pressing social needs has taken place in Duluth, Minn. 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 31 had in past 
years negotiated a vacation fund with employers. As with many 
such funds, the money was deposited in banks or in government 
securities. The union and management trustees decided to put the 
money to a more socially useful purpose and sponsored a downtown 
apartment development for elderly persons. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency quickly approved a 
loan for the project under legislation passed last year and a nor- 
profit organization has been set up to build and operate the apart- 
ment. 

The vacation fund trustees demonstrated also a sympathy and 
understanding of the needs of elderly persons by carefully in- 
vestigating where the apartment should be located to be of great- 
est value to the occupants. 

There are many such opportunities available to union-operated 
or jointly-administered welfare funds across the nation, opportu- 
nities to use union-negotiated monies for the community welfare. 
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.  *Doctor Will Be With You Soon’ 
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IF You 
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Tradition Reversed: 


The following is reprinted from the April 6 
issue of The Machinist, weekly publication of the 
Machinists.~ 


A LINE OF Underwood typewriters went 
to market last week. The event, heralded 
in full-page advertisements in 98 daily newspapers, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the indus- 
trial development of the U.S.A. 

For the first time, a doddering, old-line U.S. 
company has been refinanced, revitalized and re- 
furbished with foreign capital, foreign engineering 
and foreign initiative. 

The new blood comes from Italy and its Oli- 
vetti Co., manufacturers of quality business ma- 
chines for more than half a century. 

For the members of IAM District 26 at 
Hartford, Conn., the transfusion came in the 
nick of time. Underwood was dying and its 
2,500 employes were suffering from recurring 
layoffs. Prior to the summer of 1960, when 
Olivetti bought control of Underwood and its 
sprawling typewriter plant at Hartford, there 
had been a five-month layoff. 

Since Olivetti took over, there have been no 
layoffs. The work force has grown to 3,300 em- 
ployes. Old equipment has been moved out and 
new machine tools installed. The typewriters have 
been redesigned and production re-engineered. 
They’re now painting the factory and installing 
improved lighting. 

Production of all but one adding machine and 
the portable typewriter were discontinued. Italian- 


*|made Olivettis will be sold instead. But Under- 


wood standard typewriters and Underwood elec- 
tric typewriters are coming off the lines at Hart- 
ford at the rate of 6,000 a month, more than 
twice the old production. 

Last week, The Machinist sat down in Under- 
wood’s old, oak-paneled executive offices at One 
Park Piace, New York City, with Ugo Galassi, 
lately of Ivrea, Italy. He is past president of the 
Olivetti Corp. of America and now president of 
Underwood with a payroll of 9,000 U.S. personnel, 


HOW CAN AN ITALIAN management expect 
to make money in the United States at a time 
when so,many American manufacturers are shift- 
ing production to new plants in Europe and Asia? 

Galassi, a man who has so far mobilized $51 
million in cash and credits in revitalizing Under- 
wood, laughed at the question. 

“We have found tremendous coeperation with 


the people in the factory,” he declared. “Our 
people perform with spirit; they want to give the 


Transfusion of European Blood 
Revitalizes Old-Line U.S. Firm 


maximum and we want to take care of them.” 

But what about higher wage rates in Hartford? 

“Production costs per unit are comparable with 
those in Italy and in our other factories,” Galassi 
declared. “Americans work faster than the aver- 
age European worker. Of course, in Europe there 
is less turnover; You know, in Europe we don't 
lay off a man because inventories are too high. 
We take care of our people first. After all, the 
biggest asset of any corporation is its people. We 
like to talk about people-value, instead of book 
value.” 

Since the Olivetti management moved in, IAM 
District 26 has negotiated two 5 percent package 
increases to make up for the period of no raises 
under the old management. 

Notwithstanding, Galassi said production costs 
have been cut 30 percent by modernizing equip- 
ment and improving engineering. = 

“No,” Galassi was positive, “it is not true that 
higher wages in the United States are pricing 
American products out of the world market.” 

Galassi’s explanation was so simple it was 
Startling. He said: “Mass production.” He 
said: “We’re going to compete with typewriters 
made in Italy. No, we won’t make big profits. 
We will make a little on each typewriter and 
we'll sell a lot. No, we won’t price our type- 
writers to make a profit when we only operate 
at 50 percent of capacity.” 

Did Olivetti receive any financial inducements 
to invest in the U.S.A., inducements such as 
European governments are offering to attract 
American industries? On the contrary, Galassi 
said he had met nothing but obstacles, including 
an investigation by the Justice Dept.’s Anti-Trust 
Div. The investigation stopped after the gover- 


ment discovered what sad shape Underwood was J 


in. 
Joe Cronin, manager of IAM District 26, told 
The Machinist: is "3 

“If it hadn’t been for the purchase of the old 
Underwood firm by the new management, many 
of our union members would now be on the bread- 
lines and Hartford would have become a depressed 
area. 


“INSTEAD, OLIVETTI management has it- 
creased employment approximately 30 percent at 
a time when most companies were laying off. Wé 
have negotiated two raises with the new manage 
ment, oae for 3.5 percent and one for 3 percent, 
plus improvements in our pension plan, our hos 
pitalization and other insurance.” 
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Morgan Says: 


Economic Health of U. S. Makes 
Weak Spots Hard to Pick Out 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commex- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor~ 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


HE HEADLINES SAY auto sales were brisk 
in March and Chrysler plans a 40 percent pro- 


‘duction boost. Detroit's hotel lobbies are teeming 


with lusty types of all ages in blazers and business 
suits—spectators and participants in that mara- 
thon of sporting events, the: American Bowling 
Congress tournament, @ p< 
six-week affair that makes 
a six-day bicycle race seem 
like a trifle. The store win- 
dows are twinkling with 
spring fashions and the 
tender green of April is 
driving winter .from the 
surroundings of this un- 
handsome but vital city, 
the mecca of the motor 
car. Where, then, is this 
ugly thing called the re- 
cession? 

Detroiters themselves, as a matter of fact, 
sometimes dodge its impact, even though they are 
living in the very midst of one of the most critical 
economic areas in the country. After a recent 
snowstorm, a man asked a local housewife if she 
wanted her sidewalk cleared. “No,” she said, “my 
son can do it when he gets home from school.” 
The man muttered and started to turn away but 
something about his dejection touched the woman 
and she told him to go to work. When he’d fin- 
ished and she was paying him she asked if things 
were really bad. “Worse than in the Thirties,” he 
said. “Then at least everybody knew there was a 
depression.” The man was 58, had not had a 
steady job for more than two years. 


Morgan 


The country is far, far healthier than it was 
30 years ago, which makes its weak spots hard 
to see, like an incipient fire in a coal mine or the 
first cancer cells. But the story is there, in the 
faces and in the figures. Advance statistics show 
unemployment in Michigan in mid-March 
totaled 417,000 or 14 percent of the labor 
force—twice the national average. This is up 
10,000 from February and 219,000 from a 
year ago. One out of every six persons in De- 
troit’s working population is without a job. 


There was nothing phony in the story about 
quickened car sales despite the fact that Chrysler 
had just announced the closing of three assembly 
plants next week, Ford two. The trend is up. But 
what the headlines don’t reflect is the fact that 


Washington Reports: 


despite the upturn, it was the lowest sales per- 
formance for March since 1958. 


PERHAPS THE MOST malignant matter in 
the whole picture is what the experts refer to as 
the hard core of unemployment. In the city of 
Detroit alone, according to Public Welfare Dept. 
figures, there were 10,853 families on relief on 
Mar. 17, with 2,500 cases pending. That is more 
than double the load three years ago. Even if 
industrial activity were to pick up 100 percent— 
which is simply not in the cards—the jobless rolls 
would not be cut back to their former levels. In 
the country at large nearly 2 million people have 
been out of work 15 weeks or more. As the reces- 


"sion recedes, as it were, the more temporarily idle 


may be re-employed but a distressing number will 
remain permanently unemployed. And after each 
recession that total gets larger, partly because of 
the new millions pouring into the labor force. It 


- is estimated that 25,000 new jobs a week will have 


to be found in the 60s for young people entering 
the labor market. 


How to convert this treadmill into an escala- 
tor? The aid-to-depressed-areas legislation, now 
in conference committee in Congress, is a start 
but it’s hardly a toe in the door. The truth is 
that until very recently neither government, 
management, labor or the public has given this 
problem of adjustment to automation and other 
technological changes affecting employment the 
attention it deserved. We are going through 
another industrial revolution of sorts but we 
have lacked the revolutionary thinking needed 
to adapt to the radical changes which inven- 
tions, new processes and new policies have 
wrought in our economy. 

Retraining displaced workers for new skills is 
part of the answer but this is a huge task for which 
we have not prepared. When some Auto Workers’ 
official suggested such a program to the aircraft 
industry the answer was, in effect, why should we 
spend our money training people for careers in 
chemicals or services? The UAW itself got about 
a 3 percent response from the rank and file to one 
of its efforts to offer courses in new trades. 


There is reportedly some fear around the Labor 
Dept. that even if we continue to climb out of the 
recession, the Sixties may be cursed with an un- 
employment figure persisting around 5 million. 
Some trade union economists think a federally- 
sponsored technological clearing house might help, 
protecting industry’s needs confidentially and then 
training accordingly. Before this is shot down as 
creeping socialism we’d best face the fact that 
along some avenues our capitalism has been 
reduced to a crawl and this in itself is creepy. 


Union Members To Be Needed 
In Peace Corps, Senators Say 


MR ! EMPHASIS has been on young stu- 

dents in the projected Peace Corps, Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program heard on 460 radio stations, but 
it will also include skilled trade unionists, farm- 
ets, teachers and doctors. 

Humphrey said he expected that his bill to 
authorize the corps will be passed at this session 
of Congress with the corps in operation in the 
late fall. Pilot projects, he predicted, will be 
under way before that. 

Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.), ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which Humphrey is also 
& member, said the objectives of the corps are 
good, but he urged thatthe U.S. “go slow.” 

“Fundamentally, the Peace Corps, or any pro- 
gram of that nature, depends upon the quality, the 
capability, the dedication of the individuals in- 
volved in its activities,” he said. 

“These factors must be considered: al 
‘Screening, proper training in the language of the 
host country, obtaining the necessary skills to be 
Of real help to the people in the visited land, 
Proper education to avoid actions that might vio- 

the culture, customs and sense of good con- 

duct of the local people, and the ability of some 
Persons to adapt from our relatively high standard 
of living to standards that are sometimes almost 


at a primitive level. For the volunteers, even 
though dedicated and idealistic, this will be no 
joy ride.” 


BOTH SAID THAT trade unionists would be 
needed. Humphrey said he was hopeful that “we 
would draw also from our farm cooperatives, our 
rural life groups, from many of the voluntary 
groups where a person may not have any college 
training at all, What we Want is not a college 
diploma; what we want is skill.” 

Both also spoke of the importance of making 
certain that the corps is free of infiltrators. 


“I can well imagine that some of the Com- 
munist groups would like nothing better than 
to infiltrate,’ Humphrey said. “There will be 
preventive precastionary measures to see that 
doesn’t happen.” 

He urged staging areas near the area of service 
to help members of the corps become acclimated. 

Wiley felt that the project should be restricted 
to a few hundred persons at first. 

“Eventually the program will expand,” he de- 
clared, “but I believe it would be a serious mistake 
to shot-gun ill-trained, ill-equipped students, no 
matter how well-meaning and dedicated they may 
be, around the globe.” 

Humphrey was most hopeful abcut the results 
of the Peace Corps operation which, he said, had 
been planned a year ago. 


WASHI GTON ’ 
~~ Willard ohelton 


PRES. KENNEDY’S special message to Congress on the govern- 
ment’s regulatory agencies—the Federal Power Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the National Labor Relations Board and 
others—was not nearly so drastic in reform proposals as was rec- 
ommended last year by James M. Landis, his adviser on the agencies. 


Approval of its basic requests would still go a long way toward 


improving the work of the agencies. 


~ A common observation in the capital is that when an agency is 
set up to regulate an industry—such as the radio and television 
industry, the natural gas business—the industry sooner or later 
manages to capture it. 


One of the reasons is simple: delay in processing cases, which in 
the case of the FP@ has produced what Kennedy called an “incredi- 
ble backlog” of 4,000 natural gas rate and pipeline construction 
cases. 


Another is the fact that when the political complexion of the 
country changes—as it did in both the White House and Congress 
in the Eisenhower years—the agencies tend to reflect the change. - 


A specific example is the FPC itself. In the Truman years, the 
Senate refused to confirm for continued service two members who 
had led the way in insisting on strict regulation of natural gas prices. 
After Mr. Eisenhower had named all the FPC members, the com- 
mission’s activity deteriorated to such an extent that the Supreme 
Court ruled the agency was declining to enforce the law under which 
it was created. 

‘ * * * 

IN THE SENATE at the present moment two FPC nominations 
submitted by Kennedy are pending. Howard Morgan, a former 
public utilities commissioner from Oregon, and Joseph C. Swidler, 
formerly of the Teanessee Valley Authority, are being meticulously 
examined so that senators who favor private utilities over public 
power can assure themselves that Swidler and Morgan will not lean 
toward public power unduly. 

Swidler told the Senate Commerce Committee frankly that he 
thought the FPC had a responsibility to force down gas rates on 
its Own initiative, even in the absence of complaints from consumers, 
if the commission thinks the rates are too high. 


It has been a long time since the FPC has had a member with 
this philosophy of his job. Yet it can be read into the statute 
under which Congress created the agency. It may properly be 
claimed that if Congress wants the system changed it should do 
so by revising the law, not by allowing or insisting on a stacking 
of the commission with people who have no intention of enforcing 
the statute as it exists. 

An increase in the size of the agencies, a revision of their opera- 
tions so as to free the board members of small administrative duties, 
would help greatly. Most important of all, however, is philosophy 
—a belief that the agencies should fulfill the protective and public- 
interest functions for which they were created. 

* * * 

SEN. JAMES O, EASTLAND (D-Miss.) is not one of the timid 
souls who dreams small dreams. Right-wingers generally, disliking 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in segregation and so-called subver- 
sion cases, say they think Chief Justice Earl Warren should be 
impeached. This is said to be a major objective of the John Birch 
groups, among whom are gathered sundry racists, “right-to-workers,” 
former presidents of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
lunatic-fringers. 

Eastland has a more sweeping program. He’s in favor of 
impeaching the whole Supreme Court, from Justice Hugo Lafay- 
ette Black, senior legatee of the Roosevelt era, to Justice Potter 
Stewart, last of the five Eisenhower appointees. 


Probably Eastland would have wanted to impeach old Chief 
Justice John Marshall in his day. Marshall was the great jurist who 
laid the foundation for the doctrines of the supremacy of federal 
law and liberal construction of the Constitution that the present 
court applied in the segregation and subversion cases. 


& 


BECAUSE OF THEIR SKILLS, ‘ado unionists will te important 
members of the projected Peace Corps, Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), majority whip, on left, and Sen. Alexander. Wiley 
(R-Wis.), ranking Republican on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, agreed in an interview on Washington Reports to the People, 


AFL-CIO public service educational radio program, 
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How to Buy: 


‘Consumers Getting a Chance 
To Squeeze Water Out of Ham 


By Sidney Margolius 


protests OVER the recent federal ruling. 
that packers may inject 10 percent water 
into smoked hams, shoulders and butts, may force 
its repeal. The U.S. Agriculture Dept. will hold 
meetings in various areas, beginning late in April, 
to reopen the question. 

The ruling per- 
mitting the addi- 
tional water, or 
“pickle solution” as 
the Agriculture 
Dept. prefers to call 
it, was one of the 
last official acts of 
former Agriculture 
Sec. Benscn’s ad- 
ministration. Con- 
sumer organizations 
have been especial- 
- ly angry because 
they feel the action 
resembled getaway 
night at a traveling . 
carnival, when anything goes. 


The Benson administration put through the 
ruling without the customary public hearing, al- 
though meat inspection officials insist that con- 
sumer organizations were asked for their opinions. 
Only the labor unions, doubling. as consumer 
representatives, offered much response to the first 
call for comment on the proposed addition of 
water to smoked pork products, a government 
Official told this writer. There was a little re- 
sponse from women’s clubs but none from most 
other consumer organizations, he says. 


At the forthcoming hearings reopening the 
question, any consumer, either as an organiza- 
tion representative or as an individual, can speak 
up or file a statement of his views on the ques- 

- tion of adding water to smoked ham, according 
to C. H. Pals, director of the U.S. Meat Inspec- 
tion Div. Time and place of hearings will be 
announced in local papers, or can be learned 
from the Meat Inspection Div., U:S. Agriculture 
Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 


Actually, the situation in non-federally in- 
spected hams is even worse. In most states there 
is little or no regulation of hams and other prod- 
ucts cured locally. Thus while the public is pro- 
testing the addition of up to 10 percent water to 
cured pork products sold in interstate commerce, 
those sold within the borders of most states some- 
times have as much as 30 percent water. _ 


You actually can see the water or “pickling 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


The Bard Said Theyre “‘Begot 
Of Nothing but Vain Fantasy’ 


By Jane Goodsell 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS bear no 
resemblance to anything anybody has ever said 
to me, but I can dream, can’t I? 
“I hope you won’t mind my asking, but did you 
buy your suit in Paris?” 
“Congratulations, lady! 
beautiful job of | 
parking I ever saw. - 
You didn’t have an 
inch to spare. I’ve 
been standing here 
watching you, and 
I bet myself you’d 
never make. it.” 
“Why no, Mother, 
I don’t need a new 
dress for the dance. 
My old one is per- 
fectly good, and 
I’ve only worn it a 
few times.” 
“You wear a size 
10, don’t you?” 
“Honey, tell them the joke about the two psy- 
chiatrists. You tell stories much better than I 
do.” 
“I understand perfectly why you don’t want 
to be on the Ways and Means Committee. It’s 


That was the most 
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solution” run off some hams. This writer pur- 
chased several: smoked hams in recent weeks. In 
every instance you could see the moisture inside 
the transparent wrapping and even squeeze water 
out of the ham. Veda Mueller, of the Coopera- 
tive League, also reports this experience. 

The government’s publicly-stated reason for 
permitting water to be pumped into federally- 
inspected smoked hams, was that the public nowa- 
days prefers a “juicier” ham. 

Curiously, this column which receives many 
comments from consumers on all sorts of ques- 
tions, never got one demanding juicier hams. 


THE REAL REASON is not that consumers 
asked for more water, but rather interstate meat 
packers were unhappy because local packers have 
been adding water right along. Pals says that 
even in states where there is some regulation of 
the water content, enforcement is weak. 


In at least three key states—Illinois, Iowa and 
New York—proposed laws would bring state rules 
into line with federal regulations. In Illinois, for 
example, a proposed law would require that 
smoked hams carry a label stating that they don’t 
have more than 110 percent of their uncured 
weight. 

This is somewhat better than the present lack 
of any regulation, but it still, of course, does per- 
mit that controversial 10 percent of water as in 
the federal rules. 


WHAT’S REALLY PAINING consumer and 
farm organizations is not only the addition of 
water, which they unanimously say is unnecessary, 
but that there is little or no price reduction to 
make up for the water. There is little change in 
the differential between smoked and ready-to-eat 
hams this year and last year, that this writer can 
find in the market reports from several cities, 

If you and your organization, plan to urge re- 
peal of watered ham, one useful request would 
be to ask that all meats be labeled plainly with 
the percentage of added water. 

You get even more water when you buy proc- 
essed cheeses, in fact, a fantastic amount in some 
brands. Here the amount of water is stated on 
the label. But the way it’s stated apparently fools 
many people. It’s called “moisture.” 


Some of the cheeses sold in jars, like 
“smokey” cheese and “cheese and bacon” are 
actually more water than cheese. One widely 
sold brand of cheese in jars actually contains 
60 percent “moisture.” Another contains 46 
percent, a third, 52 percent. 


Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


a nasty job and I wouldn’t accept it if I were 
you.” 

“Your house is always in such perfect order. 
Do you have full-time help?” 

“In checking over our past accounts, we have 
discovered a clerical error in your favor. We are 
therefore enclosing our check in the amount 
Of, se. 

“Would you consider an offer of $35, 000 for 
your house?” 


“OOPS, 'M SORRY! For a minute I could 
have sworn you were Jacqueline Kennedy!” 

“Would you mind telling me who does your 
hair? It always looks so lovely.” 

“Would you like to have breakfast in bed?” 

‘Tm sorry, but the dentist will have to cancel 

his appointment with you for this morning. I’m 
afraid it will be at least a month before he can 
take you.” 

“Honey, I want to apologize. You were right, 
and I was wrong.” 

“D’you mean to tell me you graduated from 
high school with Joe Barnaby? Why, I’d have 
ee ee 

” 


“Gee, I’m sorry, but we won’t be able to show 
you our vacation pictures of Yellowstone Park. 
I know how disappointed you must be, but some- 


CITY OF HOPE AWARD to AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. is 


accepted by IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, right. The tale 
expressing “grateful appreciation” for a $10,000 grant to establish 
a medical research fellowship, is presented by Louis Solomon, labor 
director of the City of Hope. The labor-backed medical center, at 
Duarte, Calif., was established to pioneer new concepts in medical 
research and treatment and provide free care for patients. 


Backing Pledged: 


Meany Lauds USO 
On 20th Anniversary 


“WHOLEHEARTED PARTICIPATION” of organized 
labor in the 20th anniversary observance of the United Service 
Organizations has been pledged by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

In a letter to USO Chairman Harvey Firestone, Jr., he also 
expressed confidence that “the 13.5 million members of the AFL- 
CIO will continue their efforts in behalf of USO.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communications Workers 
and an AFL-CIO vice president, pledged the continued coopera- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee, of which 
he is chairman. He noted that the USO program “finds a quick 
and easy response in the hearts of trade unionists and their fam- 

| ilies throughout the country.” 

In his letter to Firestone, Meany recalled that in an age of atomic 
power, “it is all too easy to forget the millions of Americans who 
must, in any conflict, stand in the forefront of our defensive effort.” 

“APART FROM ITS MANY vital services to the men and 
women in our armed forces,” Ite wrote, “USO performs an important 
function in helping America to remember. USO reminds all of us 
of our responsibility to those who must live and work in the shadow 
of world tension and cold war conflict.” 

Organized labor has shared “a deep awareness” of this obligation 
with the USO since its inception, he pointed out. 

“Members of the AFL-CIO have given firm financial support 
and have participated directly in the planning and program of 
USO,” he said. 

“Over the years, we have been especially proud of the members 
of our entertainment unions who have given so freely and so nobly 
of their talents in virtually every spot on the globe where Amer- 
ican troops have been stationed.” 

A nationwide effort to “stimulate labor participation in community 
observances” of the anniversary is receiving the cooperation of 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, according to CSA Dir. 
Leo Perlis. 


Pamphlet Asks Campaign 
For Health Care Letters 


, The AFL-CIO has published a new pamphlet designed to 
mobilize a letter-writing campaign urging Congress to enact the 
Anderson-King bill, supported by the Kennedy Administration, 
to provide health care for the aged through social security. 

The pamphlet, entitled “How Can You Pay Health Bills 
After 65?” points out that 14 million people now 65 and older 
would benefit immediately under the program. In addition, 
those currently working would contribute between 2 and 3 
cents a day during their productive years to cover the cost of. 
health benefits after they retire. 

“The bill includes standard safeguards for the freedom of 
patients to choose their own doctors, hospitals, etc.,” the 
publication emphasizes. “Doctors will continue to have full 
responsibility for decisions on patient care, including the need 
for hospitalization . . . The bill does not permit the federal 
agency to interfere with hospital administration or control the 
practice of medicine.” 

Copies of “How Can You Pay Health Bills After 65?” are 
free in single copies; up to 100 copies, they are priced at 1 
cent each; 75 cents per hundred, and $6 per thousand. They 
are available through the Pamphlet Division of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Publications, 815-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


thing has gone wrong with the projection.” 
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Opens Price Probe 


The echoes from the nation’s 


biggest anti-trust conspiracy, in- 


volving rigged bids and price-fixing by 29 electrical equipment 
manufacturers, continued to reverberate through Capitol Hill, fed- 
eral courts and stockholders’ meetings with these new developments: 

@ Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) opened a major investigation 


by summoning 11 present or for- 
mer Officials of the price-rigging 
companies before his Senate. anti- 
trust subcommittee. 

e The Justice Dept. filed a sec- 
ond round of civil damage suits 
asking multi-million dollar» penal- 
ties on behalf of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and 12 government 
agencies, all of which paid what the 
government charges were “high and 
artificial” prices for electrical 
equipment. e¢ 

e Federal Judge J. Cullen 
Ganey, who sentenced the 29 com- 
panies and 44 individual defend- 
ants to pay $2 million in fines and 
handed out seven jail terms, was 
asked to release the transcript of 
the secret grand jury investigation 
to aid states, municipalities and 
private utility companies prepare 
claims for overcharges against the 
companies. Following oral argu- 
ments, he réserved judgment. 

e@ Westinghouse management 
had the votes to crush a stockhold- 
ers’ revolt at its annual meeting. 
The company defended its policy of 
retaining officials who were impli- 
cated in the anti-trust conspiracy on 
the grounds that they had the best 
interests of the company at heart 
and had been punished enough by 
the fines, jail sentences and pub- 
licity. 

Westinghouse Pres. Mark W. 
Cresap, Jr., said he has written the 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association suggesting that the 
trade group prepare a “code of 
ethics” for the industry. Ironically, 
it was while attending trade asso- 
Ciation meetings that most of the 
key figures in the anti-trust con- 
spiracy got together to divide up 
business and set prices. 

e@ General Electric, which faces 
a stockholders’ meeting on Apr. 26, 
announced that all 15 of its execu- 
tives who were sentenced in the 
anti-trust case have “left the com- 
pany.” A _ sixteenth GE official, 
whose sentencing was deferred be- 
cause of ill health, told The Wall 
Street Journal that GE had sent him 
a typed resignation to sign. The 
official, William H. Schiek, added: 
“I asked if there was any alterna- 
tive to resigning, and they said no.” 

GE has retained Clark Clifford, 
White House aide under former 
Pres. Truman and now a Washing- 
ton attorney, to represent it in legal 
Problems arising out of the anti- 
trust cases and subsequent civil 


_into the details of the conspiracy® 


damage claims against the com- 
pany. 

@ Cleveland city officials opened 
an inquiry into recent identical bids 
of $68,691 for electric meters from 
five manufacturers, including GE 
and Westinghouse. 

Cleveland Lighting Commis- 
sioner Vincent M. De Melto said 
it is “inconceivable . . . that com- 
panies making a product with vary- 
ing features, such as is the case 
with these meters, should come up 
with identical costs on which to 
base their prices.” 


Kefauver said the purpose of the 


these violations by some of our 
wealthiest and most respected cor- 
porations could occur and how the 
-consumer can be protected from 
their recurrence.” He added: 

“We want to know what pres- 
sures were put on executives of 
these companies to violate the 
anti-trust laws. 

“We want to know if there 
have been additional . violations 
of these laws. ; 

“We want to know if the con- 
spiracies went higher up in the 
corporate hierarchy than the in- 
dividuals indicted by the grand 
jury. 

“We want to know, finally, 
whether these cases involve seri- 
ous deficiencies in the laws or 
inadequacy of enforcement.” 

The Justice Dept., which earlier 
sued to recover more than $12 mil- 
lion in damages from five manu- 
facturers of oil and air circuit 
breakers, named 11 companies in 
its latest series of suits. 


Defendants Listed 

The suits listed purchases of 
power switchgear assemblies, trans- 
formers, turbine generators and 
other equipment by agencies in- 
cluding the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Air Force, Navy, Army, 
the Interior, Commerce, Defense 
and Agriculture Depts., Veterans 
Administration and others. General 
Electric and Westinghouse were 
named as defendants in each case. 

Other companies sued—for dou- 
ble damages under the False Claims 
Act — were Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., Moloney Elec- 
tric Co., Cutler-Hammer Co., 
Square-D Co., Wagner Electric 
Corp. and the Kuhlman Electric 
Co. 


Drug Firm’s 


last year has been blamed by 


Francis C. Brown, president 
meeting that since the Senate 


deterioration.” 
of big manufacturers. 


in the United States. 
The company’s net income 


After Kefauver Hearings 


Bloomfield, N.J.—A drop in profits of the Schering Corp. 


Kefauver Senate subcommittee hearings which challenged the 
high prices and high profits of leading drug manufacturers. 


tional bidding for supplies to governmental agencies has. 
become more highly competitive, with consequent price 


He also deplored what he called the increasing practice of 
prescribing drugs by generic name rather than brand name, 
which permits druggists to fill prescriptions with the lowest- 
price standard drug rather than the heavily-promoted products 


that the investigation has triggered “a whole series 


of related adverse developments,” Brown cited price investiga- 
tions in Great Britain and Canada and by several state agencies 


$9.9 million, he said, $2 million under the 1959 level. 


Profit Dips 


the company’s president on the 


of the firm, told a stockholders’ 
anti-trust investigation, “invita- 


for 1960 dropped to less than 


Senate hearings is “to find out how; 


HOW FAST schools should desegregate to achieve “all deliberate 
speed” was the issue on “Briefing Session,” with Harold C, Fleming, 
left, executive director of the Southern. Regional Council, and Ever- 


ett Tucker, Jr., president of the 
as guest panelists. 


Little Rock, Ark., School board, 


Desegrega tion S ure, 


‘Briefing’ Panel Says 


White southerners may know in their hearts that school desegre- 
gation is inevitable but “inevitability” is still a fighting word in many 
localities, “Briefing Session” panelists noted this week. 


Harold C. Fleming, executive director of the Southern Regional 


Council, and Everett Tucker, Jr., 


president of the Little Rock, Ark., 


school board, exchanged views on? 
the ninth production of the public 
affairs television series presented by 
the AFL-CIO. and the National 
Educational Television & Radio 
Center. 

Fleming predicted more rapid 
progress toward desegregation in 
the near future because “it has 
been pretty well driven home in 
the South that to defy court or- 
ders in this field is to risk a com- 
munity’s whole well-being—eco- 
nomic, social, cultural.” He cited 
a Gallup poll showing that 76 
percent of southerners acknowk 
edge that desegregated schools 
are inevitable. 

“I think maybe they respond one 
way to a Gallup poll interrogator 
and a different way when they are 
talking to people locally,” Tucker 
observed. “I think you can ap- 
proach the problem . . . more effec- 
tively without waving that red flag 
of inevitability.” 

However, he went on, there prob- 
ably will be fewer attempts at out- 
right defiance or evasion of court 
orders. 

“I think it has been pretty graph- 
ically demonstrated that private 
schools cannot do the job,” he said. 
“Certainly that is true in cities the 
size of Little Rock, and even smaller 
cities.” 

Leadership a Factor 

Both panelists agreed, under 
questioning by Edward P. Morgan, 
host and moderator of the series, 
that the quality of political leader- 
ship and of news media were im- 
portant factors in community reac- 
tion to school integration. 

Fleming, who works out of At- 
lanta, noted “encouraging develop- 
ments” suggesting that desegrega- 
tion would be peacefully achieved 
there, in contrast to New Orleans, 
and cited a better press and more 
responsible political leaders as rea- 
sons. 

Tucker said the press-and radio 
had done “a splendid job in some 
instances” but deplored what he 
called “over-coverage” in others. 

“I have enough to do looking out 


BLS Reports Small 
Strike Idleness Rise 


Idleness due to strikes increased 
from 700,000 man-days in Janu- 
ary 1961 to 850,000 in February, 
or from eight-one hundredths to 
one-tenth of 1 percent of estimated 
working time, the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
ported. This was about a third less 
than in the two previous Febru- 
arys, and below the February 


1947-1949 average of .14 percent. 


for the school system without get- 
ting out on any political limbs,” 
he quipped, “but unquestionably 
the political overtones have had ef- 
fects on the problem.” 

Fleming stressed that school 
integration is only part of a 
“total problem, the problem of a 
whole group of people and their 
opportunities in every field, in 
which housing and employment 
have a very large effect on edu- 
cation.” 

Both men felt there should be 
more communication, more sharing 
of experiences, among communi- 
ties and school boards in the North 
and South, and within the South. 

A preliminary analysis by John 
MacVane, “Briefing Session” news 
analyst, pointed out that school de- 
segregation has caused difficulties 
above as well as below the Mason- 
Dixon line. MacVane also reported 
that out of 3 million Negro school 
children in the 17 states most af- 
fected by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, only 200,000 are attending 
school with whites. 


manufacturing business. 


70. Afro-Asian | 
Unionists End | 
Israeli Course 


The Afro-Asian Institute’ set up 
by Histadrut, the Israeli federation 


= | of labor, recently graduated its first 


class of 70 students from 24 coun- 
tries. 

The AFL-CIO helps support 
the institute, which is in North 
Tel Aviv, by providing 60 schol- 
arships for students from the 
new countries in Africa and 
Asia. The second class will get 
under way in May and will con- 
sist of 60 students, the limit of 
facilities until the construction of 
permanent quarters is completed 
in July. . 

The first class, selected from 135 
applicants, spent five months at- 
tending more than 300 lectures 
dealing mainly with the labor and 
cooperative movements and study- 
ing the routine operations of trade 
unions and various Ks aaah of coop- 
eratives. 

Graduating ceremonies were at- 
tended by diplomatic representa- 
tives from African and Asian na- 
tions. Speakers were Foreign Min- 
ister Golda Meir and Sec.-Gen, 
Aharon Beker of Histadrut. 


Satisfying Use 
Of Leisure 
Worker Need 


New York—Effective use of leis- 
ure time may help workers offset 
on-the-job boredom, Leo Perlis, 
director of AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities, told a session of 
the 25th anniversary conference of 
the Public Affairs Committee here. 

The average worker, Perlis said, 
finds “no real satisfactions on the 
modern - assembly-line, pushbutton 
job.” He added that this situation 
poses a challenge to public and 
private institutions to help workers 
use their leisure time for public 
and community service. 

The CSA director urged the . 
committee to develop community 
legislative discussion groups, to 
broaden citizen participation on 
governmental advisory committees 
and commissions, and to enlist 
more citizen participation on the 
boards and committees of the na- 
tion’s more than 200,000 voluntary 


health and welfare agencies. 


General Motors Indicted 
On Anti-Trust Charge 


New York—A federal grand jury has returned a criminal indict- 
ment charging General Motors Corp. with using its “vast economic 
power” illegally to secure monopoly control of the diesel locomotive 


The jury, which for 18 months heard evidence laid before it by 


the Antitrust Division of the U. S. 
Dept. of Justice, charged the na- 
tion’s largest business firm with ap- 
plying pressure on various railroads 
to buy its diesel locomotives, with 
these results: 

@ GM has acquired control of 
84 percent of the locomotive busi- 
ness, and since 1946 has sold loco- 
motives with a total value of $2.681 
billion. : 

@ GM competitors have been 
virtually excluded from the business 
of making diesel locomotives. 

@ GM controls almost all of 
the rebuilding, re-manufacturing 
and upgrading of locomotives in 
the U. S., and has a dominant po- 
sition in the business of supplying 
parts. 

General Motors was scheduled 
to plead to the criminal charges 
Apr. 17. If convicted, it could 
be fined $50,000, and conviction 
could serve as the basis for triple 
damage suits by parties claim- 
ing injury by GM’s business prac- 
tices and damage suits by the fed- 


eral government, 


GM Board Chairman Frederic 
G. Donner said in Detroit: “Gen- 
eral Motors is not guilty of the 
monopolistic practices charged in 
the indictment. This will be clearly 
established at the trial.” 


The indictment charged, among 
other things, that GM in some cases 
sold locomotives at a loss as com- 
petitors could not do. Because of its 
size and economic power, GM was 
able to vary its price and rate of re- 
turn, making investments in plants, 
and establish production capacity 
in a “manner which no competitor 
could meet,” it alleged. 

The grand jury asserted that GM 
made an average profit before taxes 
of 20.2 percent on locomotives 
from 1946 to 1959 while-its lead- 
ing competitor, Alco Products, 
Inc., averaged only 1.9 percent be- 
fore taxes. Two other competitors 
have dropped out of the field— 
Fairbanks Whitney Corp. and 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Co., the 
indictment asserted, 
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AFL-CIO Backs Engle Bill: 
| Federal easesahie 


In Resources Asked 


The AFL-CIO has pledged its “heartfelt support” to bipartisan 
legislation which would spell out the federal government’s responsi- I 


bility for coordinating programs for conservation, development and loo! 
utilization of natural resources. safe 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller told the Senate Interior Com- ‘ 
mittee that the measure would? P Ate Re N.J 
achieve, in the conservation field, ideological confusion, the feder. call 
the same principle achieved by the tps kesman: sad that “the tro. 
Employment Act of 1946, which | PT&s¢ry ation, She. Prodent wae ang plig 
“firmly established the responsi- the wise development of our natu- 7 
bility of the federal government to|*@! tesources is an absolute respon. scri 
promote a healthy economy.” sibility of the federal government.” “fa 
The measure, introduced by Trustees for People wit 
Sen. Clair Engle (D-Calif.) and “Charges of ‘encroachment’ on tior 


co-sponsored by 31 Democratic 
and Republican senators, would 
establish the federal government’s 
primary role in this field, would 
require the President to submit 
an annual resources and con- 
servation report to Congress, and 
would create a three-member Re- 
sources and Conservation Coun- 
cil to devise and interpret natural 
resource policy and programs. 
The AFL-CIO, Biemiller said, has 
had a “traditional concern” for the 


the preserves of private enterprise to 
are irrelevant,” he continued. ‘The 
private owners of natural resources 
must recognize that they are trust- sa 
ees for all the people; and the fed- to 
eral government must see to it that C 
they so conduct themselves.” th 
Biemiller said that the popu- in 

b 

ti 

sl 
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DRIVE TO END BIAS in hiring by government and contractors was officially launched by Pres. John 
F. Kennedy at first meeting of his newly-created Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity at 
White House. Shown at center are Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; Kennedy; Mrs. Mary Lasker, 
philanthropist and founder of the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation; and Vice Pres. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, committee chairman. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, one of committee members, is shown 
fourth from left. The: other labor official on the committee, Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 


lation explosion in recent years 
poses a major challenge in the 
conservation field. “Simply meet- 
ing the needs of this larger pop- 


was present but is not shown in above picture. ulation, in terms of energy, water 


fense needs but also for recrea- 
tional and wildlife purposes. 
More than half a century ago, he 


P r : conservation of natural resources yd ty er = agit -— ins 
dh edly called f mber, will tax our urces | 
Rights Group To Attack Higwuy Bil Ser eee) es ee 
6 A t e Ui d sure their development and utiliza- ps ti a: to maintain lia 
i i .| adequate reserves to* insure our “| 

Every Tr ac e ’ of Bias 6} ton rge tion not only for economic and de po ag gl a ge 


our obligations to other free na- ¢ 


(Continued from Page 1) tions, less richly endowed.” 


tee. These complaints, he said, 


On Congress 


tion,” adding that “arbitrary and 
artificial restrictions upon indi- 
viduals can no longer be tolerat- 
ed, either morally or materially.” 


The Vice President. declared:- 


along with some previously filed 
with the former Eisenhower group, 
will be processed and investigated 
“as fast as possible.” 


Shortly before the White 


The AFL-CIO has urged speedy 
congressional action to continue the 
nation’s highway construction pro- 
gram and complete the interstate 


recalled, Pres. Theodore Roosevelt 
“first aroused the nation to the need 
for conservation.” These pioneer- 
ing efforts were continued during 
the administrations of President 


He praised the attention the 


measure pays to the preservation of 
open spaces for recreational and 
wildlife purposes. 


“We do not believe in an Amer- 


road network needed to meet the 
nation’s growing needs. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley, in a statement 
to a Senate Public Works subcom- 
mittee, asked continued authoriza- 


House meeting, Herbert Hill, 
labor secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, met at the 
Labor Dept. with Holleman to file 
a complaint against Lockheed 


Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman. 

“But then the’ tide turned 
again,” Biemiller said, and in re- 
cent years “the issue somehow 
became entangled where it didn’t 


ica paved with asphalt or concrete 
from coast to coast, with subdi- 
visions on every rock and rill, 
broken only at intervals for air- 
ports.or launching pads,” he de- v 
clared. “We believe there are times 


“It is a basic proposition in our 
form of government that each per- 
son is entitled to full and equal op- 
portunities for achievement, limited 
only by his abilities and qualifica- 
tions. 


“We are living in an age where Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. |tion for the program under which} belong—as part of the continu- | when the best nesting-place for be 
our government, cannot afford the The company is scheduled to re- funds from federal gasoline and| ing debate over the relative re- | ducks is more important than the p 
loss of the talents of any of its citi- ceive a 10-year, $1-billion con- diesel fuel taxes are earmarked for| sponsibilities of government and | best site for a factory. We believe a 
aiee:. Mle need the maxinum tract to construct jet transports. | highway construction grants. The} private enterprise in our national | that saving a rain-forest may take te 
achievements of all Americans—| Hill charged that Negroes were | trust fund, he said, should be used} life.” , papoedoncn Orne digging om ie 
not just those who belong to a par-|held to unskilled and semi-skilled |€xclusively for highway construc-| Declaring this stemmed from | minerals beneath it. te 
ticular race or creed or whose skin | Jobs, a denied entry pe ret _— ~~ not be diverted to ps _ 
. : : ” prenticeship programs, and worked . r 
anmihmenerancintl in a plant where even the time At the same time, the AFL- Coopers Hail Growth n 

Administration Determined clocks were segregated. He charged| (JQ spokesman said, Congress ‘ n 

Goldberg told the first session|that Machinists District 33, which “_* : e L 
that the iamiien “has the neces-|represents 10,000 production and ghoul gutjesine Greet eqgueget- In New Job Potentials te 
sary powers to end discrimination | maintenance workers at the plant,| #tioms from the federal treasury ; a 
in an important segment of Ameri-|kept the Negroes in a segregated| to provide relocation allowances New York—Strengthened domestic and foreign markets for t 
can employment,” and pointed out | local. for families, businesses and in- | American distilleries was noted here as one of the few changes for 
that “the nature and extent of those) IAM Vice Pres. Jesse C. Mc-| qustrial plants displaced by new | the better for the Coopers Intl. Union whose members have known 
powers indicates this Administra-|Glon said the Negroes had asked highway construction automation for 60 years. 
tion’s determination to get this job|for their own lodge in 1951, and y F The union, with some 4,000 members, is centered mainly in the : 
done.” that their petition was granted. In| Riley said the relocation payment PR oe a Par sya crniteae ’ : t 

The secretary said he was “con-|1957, he said, the union directed) system provided for urban renewal States P Delegates amended their union’s a 
fident” that the committee would|the Negro group to merge with; housing programs could serve as a Dele ates attending the 35th|COMStitution to make it conform . 
“exert every necessary effort to see|three other lodges but the order| model for a similar highway dislo- rm are cee their pres-| With requirements of the Landrum- a 
that equality of employment in the|was rescinded after the Negroes} cation program. ote Seaeee' 3. Gia ah dict Griffin Act. On recommendation by 
U.S. is a guaranteed reality,” voted unanimously to request that) The current program will expire] 3+ Continued growth pe aa coop- Doyle they also approved invest- — ) 

Assistant Labor Sec. Jerry R.|they be allowed to retain their sep-|on June 30 unless extended by erage industry, with possible res- ment of union funds in govern I 
Holleman, executive vice chairman | arate charter. Congress. : ' 


of the committee, reported that 72 
complaints of violations, in both 
government and contracting, have 
been filed since Kennedy issued the 
order Mar. 7 creating the commit- 


McCully Given 


Information Post 


John McCully, recently public 
relations director of the Texas State 
AFL-CIO, is the information 
director for Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy’s newly created Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. 

McCully, who has headed the 
public relations operations. of the 
state labor body since its merger 
in 1957, has been connected with 
the Texas labor movement since 
1951, when he became public re- 
lations director of the former Texas 
State Federation of Labor. 

Prior to joining the labor move- 
ment McCully had been a news- 
paperman in Austin and San An- 
tonio. He was information direc- 
tor for one of the Texas offices of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


U.S. Public Health Service. 


occur every year. 


handicapping effects. 


ministration from 1939 until 1943. 


PHS Pamphlet Lists 
Medical Research Facts 


“The Costly Time Lag,” a publication containing facts about 
the unnecessary loss of life, health and money that results from 
failure to use new research findings, has been published by the 


From estimates based on the National Health Survey and 
other data collected by the service, the publication states that: 
@ 40,000 cancer deaths which could have been prevented 


@ 40 million children are growing up without the pro- 
tection from tooth decay afforded by fluoridated water. 

@ 20,000 persons die each year from preventable attacks 
of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 

@ 60,000 new cases of tuberculosis occur every year al- 
though ways of preventing its spread are well known. 

@ 17 million persons have some type of chronic disability 
and a high proportion fail to receive care that could reduce 


The publication is designed to encourage wider use of the 
health-saving knowledge that has resulted from the findings of 
medical research during the past two decades. 

Single copies of the publication are available free from the 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


toration of some of the many jobs 
lost through automation, 


In his report and keynote ad- 
dress to representatives of some 
40 locals, Doyle noted that the 
improved competitive position of 
American bourbon reached a 
postwar high in 1960. He ex- 
pressed the hope that expanded 
world markets would do some- 
thing to make up for jobs now 
being performed by machines in 
a majority of distilleries. ~ 


Originally barrels were fashioned 
by hand. Since 1901, they have 
been largely machine made. Were 
it not for the fact the members 
make barrels for beer and flour, 
as well as for distilled beverages, 
the union’s roster would have de- 
creased much more rapidly than it 
has. 

As it is, in plants similar to one 
of the largest in Memphis, Tenn., 
it is possible for machines to turn 
out 2,500 barrels a day. 

Over the years, wages of CIU. 
members have multiplied nearly 
six times over to the point where 
skilled workers earn as much as 


$2.75 an hour. 


ment-guaranteed mortgages and 
construction loans through the 
newly-established AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Investment. : 

The convention re-elected Doyle 
to another two-year term as presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. Elect- 
ed vice presidents were Joseph 
Kunz, Baltimore; Wilson Morrison, 
Louisville, Ky.; John Holmes, 
Cleveland; and William C. Daven- 
port, Memphis. 


Alcoholism War 
Backed by Labor 


Organized labor, aware of its re- 
sponsibilities for the welfare of its 
members and to the community at 
large, is wholeheartedly behind the 
program of the National Council 
on ‘Alcoholism, Robert Rosekrans, 
assistant director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, told 
the council’s annual meeting im 
Washington, 

Mrs. Josephine Piccolo of the 
Washington, D. C., AFL-CIO Com-’ 
munity Services Committee, served 
on a panel which discussed the al- 
coholic in relation to his job. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, S, WASHINGTON, D.'¢., APRIL 15, 1961 


AFL-CIO Makes Plea: 


American Way of Life Urged 
For Migrant Farm Workers 


Half a million domestic migratory agricultural workers—the “voiceless people” of America— 
look to Congress for establishment of minimal employment, educational 


safeguard them and their families, the AFL-CIO has declared. 


Testifying before a Senate Labor subcommittee headed by Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D- 
N.J.), Legislative Rep. Walter J. Mason declared that moral principles rather than practical politics 


and health standards to 


call for passaye of six measures in-@ 


troduced by Williams to ease the 
plight of migrant farm families. 

The federation spokesman de- 
scribed the migratory workers as 
“farmers without farms; workers 
without assured working condi- 
tions; .. . Americans without access 
to an American way of life.” He 
added: 

“As a political realist, I must 
say that there are very few votes 
to be gained by any member of 
Congress for doing the right 
thing for migratory workers; and 
in some areas, there are votes to 
be lost. But ... I put this ques- 
tion: If the Congress cannot bring 
succor to these unfortunate peo- 
ple, who will?” 

The leadoff witness at the hear- 
ing, Labor Sec. Arthur J..Goldberg, 
voiced the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s strong support for the Wil- 
liams measures and declared that 
“the need for effective action is 


‘Right-To-Work’ Group 
Blocked in Legislatures 


(Continued from Page 1) 
existing constitutional ban on the 
union shop. 

In Oklahoma, one of the chief 
targets of the National Right-to- 
Work Committee, bills have been 
introduced in both House and Sen- 
ate but have been referred to multi: 
ple committees, each of which must 
act before the bill can be brought 
to the floor. 

While a bill propdsing a éonsti- 
tutional amendment referendum on 
“right-to-work” has been favorably 
reported by the Constitution Com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma House, it 
must still gg through the House 
Labor Committee, which thus far 


~- has taken a dim view of the pro- 


Poseeo"'4a the Senate, it has been 
triple-referred. 


Oklahoma Labor Ready 


Oklahoma labor, however, is 
girding for an expected effort by 
business groups to force the issue 
on the state ballot through an 
initiative petition. 

In Vermont, a scene of close 
“right-to-work” battles in past 
years, the immediate threat ap- 


pears to have been passed as the 
deadline for new legislation expired 


William L. Slayton 

Sworn in as commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration in 
the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency, Slayton brings to his new 
job a background of 15 years’ 
experience in housing, planning 
and urban redevelopment, - pt 


imperative” to lift the migratory 
worker from the bottom of the 
economic ladder.” 

“The plight of the migrant work- 
er is foreign to our American: in- 
stitutions, traditions and ideals,” 
Goldberg said. “This long-festering 
sore in our society and in our econ- 
omy provides a propaganda weapon 
for those who oppose our traditions 
and ideals. Failure to take prompt 
remedial action may be viewed as 
a repudiation of our moral re- 
sponsibility to our own people, 
thereby abetting our adversaries in 
the struggle for the minds of men.” 


Administration Support Given 

Goldberg’s appearance * marked 
the first time since 1952 that a 
single Cabinet officer spoke for the 
incumbent Administration in hear- 
ings on migrant labor. During the 
Eisenhower years, then Labor. Sec. 
James P. Mitchell testified on be- 
half of some migratory labor legis- 


without a bill having been intro- 
duced. A “work” proposal may 
still be offered as a sleeper amend- 
ment on an unrelated bill. 

Such a “sleeper” attempt ap- 
pears to have been made in Cali- 
fornia, where “right-to-work” forces 
took a memorable drubbing in a 
1958 referendum. The State AFL- 
CIO has sounded the alarm at a 
proposed amendment to the state 
labor code which, under the guise 
of protecting individual workers 
against “coercion” by labor organi- 
zations, might be interpreted as 
banning the union shop. 

In Texas, where a “right-to- 
work” law is already on the 
statute books, a business-backed 
attempt to get it written into the 
constitution was launched—and 
then hastily dropped. 


A newsletter issued by a leading 
business lobbyist gave this explana- 
tion for the change of heart: 

“Its passage by the Senate and 
the House would bring on an all- 
out campaign for the defeat of the 
amendment by labor unions which 
would spare no expense or effort 
to nullify the ‘right-to-work’ prin- 
ciple in Texas labor relations laws. 

“This effort would have to be 
countered by comparable expendi- 
tures on the part of those Texans 
who believe in the ‘right-to-work’ 
principle. There is no cause for 
| the state to be so disturbed and for 
such expenditures of money and of 
effort to be made. . . . As of this 
time, this resolution should be per- 
mitted to die in committee.” 


Still in Committee 

Bills introduced in Maine and 
Connecticut are still in committee. 
In the latter state, defeat is consid- 
ered assured if the measure should 
get past the committee stage. 
In Delaware, where “right-to- 
work” forces have made strong ef- 
forts in previous years, no bill has 
been introduced this year. 
Neither have “work” bills been 
introduced in Montana or Wyo- 
ming, where the “Right-to-Work” 
Committee said earlier that “forces 
determined to establish a law pro- 
tecting voluntary unionism are hard 
at work.” The phrase “voluntary 
unionism” is used by “work” 
forces in areas where the term 
“right-to-work” has fallen into dis- 


lation and became embroiled in 
public controversy with then Agri- 
culture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson, who 
vigorously opposed action. 

The bills darned by Williams 
would: 

_ @ Forbid the farm employment 
of children undér 15 except by 
their own parents. or guardians. 
The present child labor laws per- 
mit children to work on farms 
when school is not in session. 

@ Provide for the registration 
and uniform federal-state regula- 
tion of farm labor contractors or 
so-called “crew leaders” to guard 
against misrepresentation of wages 
and employment and to insure de- 
cent housing, food and transporta- 
tion at reasonable prices. 

@ Create a National Citizens 
Council on Migratory Labor com- 
posed of representatives of migra- 
tory workers, agriculture, labor, 
health, welfare and education. 

@ Provide federal grants to 
school districts to help offset the 
added costs of educating migrant 
workers’ children. 


@ Authorize expenditure of $1 
million over a four-year period to 
help underwrite adult educational 
programs for migrants. 

@ Provide $3 million in grants 
to public and other non-profit agen- 
cies to help meet some health needs, 
including emergency medical and 
hospital care, limited public health 
nursing services, and education of 
migrant families on the mainte- 
nance of healthful and sanitary 
conditions. 

Emphasizing the need for action, 
Mason told the subcommittee that 
the “most sweeping technological 
progress” in the U. S. since the end 
of World War II has taken place 
in agriculture, and added that 
mechanization has “worsened the 
plight” of migratory agricultural 
workers, 

“These people work hard,” 
the AFL-CIO spokesman said, 
“at jobs that no machine can yet 
perform. Their labor is indispens- 
able; without them, our crops 
could not be harvested ... They 
are miserably paid ... they are 
denied the protection of the 
wage-hour law; most of them are 
denied coverage under work- 
men’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance and the safety 
and sanitary codes of the re- 
spective states. Their right to or- 
ganize is not protected by law.” 


Goldberg expressed the Admin- 
istration’s belief that the American 
people will not “tolerate a horn of 
plenty bursting with the good things 
of life which are harvested by 
human beings who work and live 
under such marginal conditions that 
they have no access to the bounti- 
ful product of their labors.” He 
added: 

“Americans have long since 
learned not to tolerate the produc- 
tion of goods for their homes and 
offices under such substandard con- 


filled with privation and insecurity. 

“Nor do I believe they will know- 
ingly accept the continuation of 
farm production by men, women 
and children who travel great dis- 
tances in ramshackle vehicles to 
find arduous low-paying employ- 
ment, live in unsanitary substand- 


that provided farm animals, are not 
protected against ill health and ac- 
cidents, and find themselves at the 
mercy of unscrupulous labor con- 


ditions that the workers’ lives are 


Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills. 
Henry Segal (left) and Intl. Rep. 


Arrested in 


Henderson Witness 


CASES OF SHOES and clothing for children of ‘striking Textile 
Workers Union of America members in Henderson, N. C., are 
readied for shipment by Pulp-Sulphite Union at Port Edward, N: Y., 
as part of continuing support for unionists in struggle against 


Examining shipment are Treas, 
Joseph Simone. 


“y 
Shooting 


Raleigh, N. C.—Renewed pleas that Gov. Terry Sanford (D) 
reopen the case of eight unionists jailed for a dynamiting conspiracy 
have been voiced here in the wake of the arrest in Virginia of the 
state’s star witness in the union trial, 

The Raleigh News and Observer declared editorially that the 


testimony sent the eight officers 
and members of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America to prison, 
“cannot increase the state’s con- 
fidence in the righteousness of the 
convictions.” 

The new incident—in which 
Aaron is charged with malicious 
wounding of a man in a Martins- 
ville, Va., motel—“provides add- 
ed reason why the conscience of 
North Carolina should be trou- 
bled in this case,” the editorial 
said. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock de- 
clared that the latest development 
should cause North Carolinians “to 
ask whether eight union men with- 
out any previous criminal records 
belong behind prison bars solely 
upon the testimony of Aaron.” 

Pollock, -noting that the workers 
have already served more than five 
months of their sentences, which 
ranged from two to 1° years, de- 
clared “the situation demands that 
law-abiding, decent peopie call for 
this grave injustice to be reviewed.” 


The governor’s office indicated 
that the volume of mail and tele- 
grams urging a review or execu- 
tive clemency for the TWUA 
members had increased markedly 
in recent weeks. A spokesman 
at the capitol said Sanford is 
giving the case “serious consid- 
eration.” 

At the time of his arrest in con- 
nection with the Martinsville shoot- 
ing, Aaron allegedly identified him- 
self to police in that community as 
an “undercover agent” for the 
North Carolina State Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Atty.-Gen. Wade Bruton, under 
whose office the SBI operates, de- 
nied Aaron’s claim and declared 
that his only connection with the 
SBI was as an informer in the trial 
of the TWUA members involved in 
a strike and lockout at the Harriet- 
Henderson Cotton Mills. 

The statement from Bruton came 
after Pres. W. M. Barbee and Ex- 
ecutive Sec. J. W. Holder of the 
North Carolina State AFL-CIO had 
wired Bruton and urged him to 
confirm or deny Aaron’s contention. 
They noted that a few years earlier 
Aaron had been convicted “on 
charges of impersonating an offi- 


ard housing, sometimes worse than | Cer 


The TWUA strikers—including 
Vice Pres. Boyd Payton, the un- 
ion’s Carolinas director—were con- 
victed primarily on the basis of 


repute, 


tractors.” 


Aaron’s testimony that the union- 


arrest of Harold E. Aaron, whose®- 


ists had plotted to dynamite build- 
ings at the struck plant. 7 
The News and Observer, in its = - 
editorial, took specific note that 
“no dynamiting took place,” and 
described the case as one in which 
Aaron, “with state funds, helped 
prepare the alleged plot in order 
to betray those whom he involved 
in it.” 

The editorial added that “any 
verdict of guilt based upon the 
testimony of a paid informer, who 
was given money to arrange en- 
trapment, deserves special scrutiny.” 

The newspaper pointed out that 
Aaron’s part in the alleged con- 
spiracy at Henderson “was never 
pretty,” and declared that the Mar- 
tinsville shooting “reflects further 
on Aaron’s character.” 


Illinois Raises 
Compensation 


For Jobless 


Springfield, Ill.—Gov. Otto Ker 
ner (D) has signed into law a lib. | 
eralized state unemployment com- 
pensation program, providing the 
largest single benefit increase in the 
state’s history. 

The Kerner program was reo 
ommended to the Illinois General 
Assembly Mar. 28 in a joint session 
of both houses spelling out his 
whole legislative program. 

The unemployment compensa- — — 
tion program, which moved — — 
through the legislature in record 
time, was agreed to in advance by 
a tripartite advisory board com- 
posed of three representatives 
each of labor, employers and 

It provides for an increase in sie 
maximum weekly benefits as fol- 
lows—from $50 to $59 for idle 
workers with four or more do- 
pendent children; $47 to $55 for 
those with three dependent chil 
dren; $44 to $51, those with two 
dependent children; $40 to $47, 
those with one dependent child; $37 
to $43, for persons with a non | 
working spouse; $32 to $38 for a 
worker with no dependents. 

The new benefit schedule will 
become operative July 1. 

More than 400,000 Illinois work» 
ers will benefit from the increased | 
compensation rates during the 
coming biennium, according to the. 
state Labor Dept. An estimated 
$24.6 million will be added to unm 


employment compensation benefits, 
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Page Twelve 


‘AFL-CIO Tells Congress: ; It’s So Mu 


Jobs, Homes Seen 


Twin Housing Needs 


Homes for American families and jobs for American workers 


“must be the twin objectives in the housing legislation enacted in 
1961,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 
Boris Shishkin, secretary of the federation’s Housing Committee, 


told a Senate Banking & Currency subcommittee that enactment of 


Administration’s comprehen-% : re e=pesememees, C 
the P transit facilities, a $50 million in- 


sive housing measure “would help 
to meet the current needs of mil- 
lions of families and individuals 
for decent homes in a good living 
environment.” 

At the same time, the federa- 
tion spokesman said, the Admin- 
istration proposals introduced by 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala.), the subcommittee chairman, 
“would help to put America back 
on the road to economic pros- 
perity and full employment.” 

Also testifying before the Spark- 
man subcommittee were Bert Seid- 
man of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search, and John Edleman, legisla- 
tive representative for the Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

The $3.2 billion housing and ur- 
ban redevelopment measure intro- 
duced by Sparkman would: 


@ Authorize $2.5 billion over 
the next four years in grants for 
slum clearance and urban renewal, 
plus $80 million for urban planning 
assistance over the same period. 

@ Authorize the Public Hous- 
ing Administrator to contract for 
approximately 100,000 additional 
low-cost dwelling units originally 
contemplated in the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

@ Boost from $50 million to 
$100 million the authorization for 
direct loans to sponsors of housing 
projects for the elderly and broaden 
existing law to include public bodies 


crease over the current level. 

@ Authorize $45 million for a 
five-year extension of the farm 
housing program. 

@ Permit the Federal- Housing 
Authority to insure loans of up to 
$10,000 for improvements on 
houses becoming dilapidated or ob- 
solete. 

The 1960 census, Shishkin told 
the subcommittee, showed that the 
nation had 15.6 million substand- 
ard dwellings—27 percent of the 
total housing supply. 

“Merely to provide decent 
homes for these families repre- 
‘sents a tremendous challenge,” 
he said. “But much more must 
be done if we are to provide de- 
cent homes for today’s ill-housed 
and provide for the tremendous 
growth of population that lies 
ahead.” 

In the face of this need, he said, 
housing construction has continued 
to decline, with starts in the first 
two months of this year 17 percent 
below the same period in 1960 and 
25 percent below 1959. As a re- 
sult, he said, nearly one out of 
every four construction workers 
was jobless in February. 

“The slowdown in housing ac- 
tivity is particularly serious,” the 
AFL-CIO spokesman said, “be- 
cause in other postwar recessions, 
an upsurge in housing activity be- 
fore the end of the general recession 
helped to pull the economy into 
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(Coniinued from Page 1) _ 
Detroit, which was distributed by 
representatives of the Printers. 


Under the strong kleig lights, 


those sponsored by the Intl. Labor 
Organization, by the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, 
by the U.S. Office of Civil De- 


Fun, Sportsmanship and Frolic 
Of Label Show Lure Thousands 


Pres. John F. Kennedy through 
Goldberg sent: greetings and his re- 
grets that he could not attend. 

“The Union Industries Show 


a 


| 


fense, and the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. 


spun sugar roses shimmered on the 
magnificent cakes constructed by 
specialty chefs in Cooks Local 234. 


or agencies as well as non-profit 
corporations. . 


@ Raise to $200 million the 


recovery. Now just the opposite is 
true. Housing is a minus factor in 
the economic balance sheet and 


focuses clearly on a vital aspect of 9% 


Testy 


authority for loans to communities 


for local water, sewer, highway and 


terminded by the highest paid union| The Only thing for sale at the six- LARAMIE Ww 4 ‘oem 
D b t hotel chefs in the Detroit area. day display, showing $22 million SUR tag 
ena e pens e a e worth of exhibits, were some 25- 
Sugared Flakes cent hot dogs and 10-cent coffee 
© e © A mountain of sugar-frosted| at the snack bar run by Cobo Hall. . 
On Minimum \¢ age Bill flakes attracted attention to the dis-| You needed some refreshment— 
play of the Grain Millers, while| after visiting the 350 displays and f 
(Continued from Page 1) $33 to $40 and extend minimum | the Railway Clerks displayed One| writing Out your ay and. address ¥ x 
enterprises which do not have | aid to all persons 72 or over who | Of the fanciest model railways ever|}on free chances for the $80,000 & 
units in at least two states. This | are not now eligible. It would not, shown. Standing before a huge ash| worth of gifts. — 5 ; 
contrasts sharply with Adminis- | however, increase widows’ benefits | #9 at the Tobacco Workers booth,| An estimated 100,000 persons y 


tration proposals to cover all re- 
tail establishments doing more 
than $1 million worth of business 
annually. 

The Senate committee accepted 
an amendment by Sen. Winston L. 
Prouty (R-Vt.) which would add to 
the sales formula a provision that, 
to be covered, firms must purchase 
a minimum of $250,000 worth of 
goods which have moved in inter- 
state commerce. 

The vote on the Monroney 
amendment was expected to be 
close. Last year, during the mini- 
mum wage fight in the post-con- 
vention session of the 86th Con- 


contributes to blocking an economic 
upturn.” 


or permit earlier retirement for 


men, 


Meanwhile, Senate and House 
conferees were attempting to re- 
solve differences between their 
two versions of area redevelop- 
ment legislation. Both measures 
call for $394 million in loans and 
grants to areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. The Senate version, 
however, calls for long-range 
financing while the House pro- 
vides for annual congressional re- 
view of loans and grants. 


Minimum wage, social security 
and area redevelopment 


were 


A jellied lake trout, gilded lobsters, 
mouth-watering hors d’oeuvres were 
part of the spectacular show mas- 


union representatives urged visitors 
to toss away non-union cigarettes 
and replaced them with free union- 
made brands. 

Crowds three and four deep 
stood around a steel fence that 
separated them from veteran crafts- 
men who demonstrated the ancient 
art of the Glass Bottle Blowers. 
The blowers, such as 64-year-old 
Val Hamer of Baltimore, showed 
how glass objects were made more 
than 300 years ago when Capt. 
John Smith and.his party started a 
glass factory in Jamestown, Va. 

Hamer, who has practiced his 
craft for 50 years, said that nearly 


pO UNIVERSITY OF WY ONE 


It was an atmosphere of good 
fun, good sportsmanship and frolic. 


jammed the hall for colorful open- 
ing day ceremonies and heard AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec. 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg call 
for a greater degree of unity be- 
tween management and labor. 

The show reflected what Meany 
called the “teamwork America 
needs between management and 
labor to show the world what 
makes our nation great.” He point- 
ed out that these shows are excel- 
lent examples of union-manage- 
ment cooperation by employers 
who have found that it is “good 
business to do business with 
unions.” 


our national life—the wide spec- 
trum of progress which can result 
from productive industrial rela- 
tionships,” Kennedy said in his 
message. 


‘Common Purpose’ Marked - 


“There exists a need to extend 
the fruit of this partnership in 
progress to other areas of our eco- 


nomic structure. The challenge of a 
responsible collective bargaining, ¥ 


the need for industrial peace and 
for sound wage and price policies, 
the quest for higher standards of 
living and increased productivity, 
the question of the American com- 


Byte ie Rgh 


among the five proposals on Ken-|all of the union’s 55,000 members 


. gress, a similar amendment submit- 
. ted by the Oklahoma Democrat 


was defeated by a 50-48 vote. 


nedy’s anti-recession “priority list.” 
The others were temporary exten- 


now produce bottles and jars at 


big machines, although the blower’s 


Both Meany and Goldberg 
stressed unemployment as a major 
American problem. The federation 


petitive position abroad and the 
effects of technological advance, all 
of these require the invoking of 


sion of unemployment compensa- 


skill is still needed for such items 
tion benefits, already enacted into 


that sense of common purpose 
as perfume bottles, salt shakers and 4 


As the Senate opened its mini- president called’ unemployment the 


mum wage debate, the House put 
off until the week of Apr. 17 con- 
sideration of social security amend- 
ments. The House Ways & Means 
Committee, scaling down Adminis- 
tration requests, reported a measure 
to provide for a 10 percent hike in 
cash benefits for widows, a boost 
in minimum benefits from $33 to 


law; and emergency extension of 
aid to dependent children to cover 
children of jobless: workers, which 
has passed the House. 

At his Apr. 12 press conference, 
in reply to a query on whether 
“more far-reaching” proposals were 
anticipated to cure the serious un- 


ornaments. 


At the booth run by the De- 
troit Teachers Union and manned 
by retired Detroit school teach- 
ers, mot a day passed that show- 
goers didn’t greet some of their 
old school teachers, perhaps not 
seen for many years. . 


greatest challenge facing the United 
States and one that has direct. re- 
lationship to the one faced from 
abroad. 


“It is up to management, labor 
and government to work to- 
gether to meet this challenge,” 
he stated, “to find out how we 


which has strengthened our nation 
in time of emergency.” 

Members of the AFL-CIO Exec- 
utive Council, the board of the 
Union Label Dept., Detroit Mayor 
Louis C. Miriani and’ other state, 
city and county officials attended 
the opening ceremonies and wit- 
nessed the cutting of the blue satin 


a ne 


employment question, Kennedy. said 
that “in the first place, I would like 
to see the measures that we have 
suggested be passed.” 


are going to provide 1.35 mil- 
lion jobs a year just to break 
even. We want to find the solu- 
tion in the American way of 
life, in a tradition im keeping 
with free men and free women.” 


Grown-ups and children alike 
marveled at shows put on by 
the Chemical Workers’ magician. 
' Throngs stood in line to take free 

At the same time, Kennedy said,|chances on the $4,000 worth of 
the Administration is “also consid-'nortable radios distributed by De- 
ering what longer-range steps could |troit Retail Clerks Local 876. Al- 
be taken” to reduce the “hard core|most everyone dropped their gifts 
of unemployment which may con-|into shopping bags distributed by 
tinue after we have had a re-|the RCIA. 
covery.” There were other displays— 


x 
ribbon leading to the mammoth J 
arena. 5 
_ Michigan’s Gov. John B. @ 
Swainson was a late evening J 
visitor, receiving a free portable 9 
radio at the glittering Retail 
Clerks’ booth. Joseph Lewis, “Sim 
show manager and head of the 7% 
label department, announced that J 
over 1 million tickets had been 
distributed, 


$40, and optional retirement, with 
reduced benefits, for men at age 62. 

House Republicans, preparing 
for a major assault on the measure 
which the committee approved by 
a vote of 22 to 2, began lining up 
support for a social security sub- 
stitute sponsored by Rep. John W. 
Byrnes (R-Wis.). The GOP meas- 
wre would raise the minimum from 


Goldberg called for 7.3 million 
new jobs this year to take care of 
new entrants into the work force 
and some of those currently idled, 
and thus cut joblessness 4 percent. 
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